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ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

REPORT  ON  THE  RAILWAY  SYSTEMS. 

From  a  work  recently  compiled  by  the  Chief  of  the  Railway 
Bureau  the  following  facts  relating  to  the  railways  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic  are  obtained : 

The  total  railway  mileage  is  given  at  14,029  kilometers ;  of 
this  total  five  lines  are  the  property  of  the  nation  with  a  length 
amounting  to  1,026  kilometers;  ten  lines  with  a  total  length  of 
3,834  kilometers  are  guaranteed  bj'  the  Government ;  seven 
lines  of  6,241  kilometers  arc  without  national  guarantee,  and 
.seven  lines  comprising  2,928  kilometers  are  subject  to  Provin¬ 
cial  jurisdiction. 

In  1894  there  were  in  service  1,112  locomotives,  of  which 
868  were  of  Pmglish  manufacture,  144  American,  68  French, 
12  Belgian,  9  Canadian,  2  German,  and  4  of  home  manufacture. 
There  were  1,456  pas.senger  coaches,  of  which  824  were  of 
English  manufacture,  235  .American,  184  Argentine,  92  P'rench, 
and  1 21  the  manufacture  of  which  is  not  given.  There  were 
31,039  freight  cars,  17,940  of  which  were  of  English  make, 
6,421  Argentine,  1,496  American,  1,265  P'rench  and  3,917  not 
.stated. 

Note— \  kilometer  is  equal  to  0.621376  mile. 
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I-'LOl’R  MILLINU,  INDUSTRY. 

IFrom  advance  sheets  of  United  States  Consular  Kep6rts  for  May,  is*,/'.] 

I  have  lately  received  several  letters  from  firms  in  the  United  States 
asking  for  information  relative  to  the  flour  milling  industry  in  this  Re¬ 
public.  Inasmuch  as  the  same  questions  are  asked  by  each  writer,  I 
have  deemed  it  best  to  give  briefly  a  synopsis  of  the  leading  features  of 
the  industrt',  in  order  that  correspondents  may  be  able  to  secure  all 
obtainable  information.  From  the  best  data  to  be  procured  at  this  time 
the  number  of  mills  in  the  Republic  is  as  follows  : 


Provinces.  Number.  Provinces.  Number. 


/•'irst-class  mills. 


St'conil-class  mills. 


Federal  capital.. . 
Buenos  .\yres. . . . 

Santa  F4. . 

Fhitre  Rios  . 

Cordoba . 

Mendoza . 

San  Juan . 

Catamarca . 

Tucuman . 

Salta . 

Rioja .  . 

Santiago . 

San  Luis . 

Corrientes . 

Jujuy . 

Chubut  Territory 
Total . 


29  Cordoba .  7 

86  Mendoza  .  6 

76  San  Juan . 5 

36  Total . iJS 

17  — 

6  Third-class  mills. 

6 

I  Mendoza . 

3  San  Juan .  ... 

4  Jwji*.'’  . 

1  Salta .  44 

6  Tucuman . 

2  Total .  122 

J  Grand  Total .  416 


I 

276 


According  to  these  figures,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  only  thirty- 
one  mills  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  how¬ 
ever,  that  all  of  the  mills  built  within  that  period  have  been  of  the  very 
best  class  and  of  large  capacity.  It  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
census  of  18S1  took  into  account  small  mills  that  are  not  in  existence 
to-da}-. 

The  roller  system  of  milling  was  introduced  about  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  many  of  the  mills  here  will  compare  favorably  with  the  most 
perfectly  appointed  mills  in  the  United  States,  although  not  so  large  as 
some  there. 

There  are  few  water  mills,  certainly  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen  in 
this  province,  and  I  doubt  whether  there  are  any  in  the  Province  of 
Santa  Fe. 
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The  cost  of  coal  here  at  this  time  is,  more  or  less,  54  S5  per  ton  (I'nitetl 
States  gold  ). 

The  estimated  capacity  of  the  mills  existing  in  the  Republic  at  this 
time  is  as  follows  : 

Yearly  Yearly 

Mills  in  the —  capacity  Mills  in  the —  capacity 

of  flour.  of  flour. 


I'ederal  capital . 

Province  of  Ruenos  Ayres 

Province  of  Santa  I'e . 

Province  of  Pmtre  Rios. . . 

Province  of  Cordoba . 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  output  of  these 
mills  during  the  past  year;  but,  assuming,  for  the  purpose  of  computa- 
tiou,  the  population  of  the  Republic  to  be  3,000,000  and  allowing  80  kilo¬ 
grams  of  flour  for  each  and  60,000  tons  as  the  probable  amount  exported 
during  the  year,  the  result  would  be  a  total  production  for  the  year  of 
about  300,000  tons  of  flour,  or  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  capacity  of 
the  mills.  This  is  approximately  correct.  I  believe. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  mills  are  small,  and,  being 
located  in  parts  of  the  Republic  remote  from  this  city,  they  are  confined 
in  production  altogether  to  the  local  demand  for  flour. 

The  mills  I  have  visited  in  this  province  and  in  Santa  find  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  disposing  of  all  the  flour  they  can  produce,  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  (leinand  for  new  mills  in  the  wheat  districts  now  cultivated. 

The  greater  part  of  the  wheat  grown  in  the  Republic  is  of  the  “barletta” 
variety.  This  yields  from  14  to  15  per  cent,  of  gluten  when  grown  near 
the  coast  of  the  River  Paranii  and  i  to  2  percent,  less  when  grown  in  the 
interior.  The  “  saldom^  ”  is  another  variety  grown  in  some  parts  of  the 
Republic,  but  it  is  deficient  in  gluten,  yielding  only  10  to  13  per  cent. 

I  am  told  by  millers  that,  with  good  machinerv  and  average  wheat, 
every  100  pounds  of  wheat  will  make  66  to  70  pounds  of  flour. 

The  wholesale  price  of  flour  in  this  city  at  the  present  writing  is  Ji.So 
(I’nited  States  gold)  per  100  pounds.  The  price  of  bran  is  43  cents  (United 
'States  gold)  per  100  pounds. 

All  flour  is  shipped  in  sacks  of  90  kilograms  (198.4  pounds)  each.  The 
cost  of  the  empty  sack  is  12  cents  (gold). 

Labor  is  not  expensive,  as  all  wages  are  paid  in  paper,  the  result  be¬ 
ing  that  employers  whose  productions  are  sold  on  a  gold  basis— such, 
for  instance,  as  wheat  and  flour — gain  largely  by  the  use  of  the  depreci¬ 
ated  paper  currency  of  the  country. 


7'<»is.  Tons. 

.  217,(100  tlther  provinces .  S9.760 

.  435.200  Mills  of  third  class .  44,.S8o 

.  435.200  - 

Si, 600  Total  capacity . 1,346,040 

40.800 
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The  high  freight  rates  on  coal  and  flour  between  this  city  and  interior 
points  make  it  a  difficult  task  for  millers  to  secure  any  profit  on  their 
production. 

The  larger  part  of  the  flour  exported  from  this  country  is  consigned  to 
Brazilian  ports.  The  freight  rates  on  flour  between  this  city  and  Brazil¬ 
ian  ports  is  as  follows  :  Santos,*  12s.  to  13s.  per  1,000  kilograms  ;  Rio  de 
Janeiro,*  los.  to  iis.;  Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  14s.  to  i6s. 

The  duty  on  flour-mill  machinery  is  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the 
article. 

The  Argentine  Government  levies  an  export  duty  on  flour  of  4  per 
cent,  on  a  fixed  value  of  ^4  (.\rgeutine  gold)  per  100  kilograms  (220.46 
pounds.) 

WILLIAM  1.  BUCHANAN. 

Minister. 

Bi  ENOS  Ayres,  January  2,  iSg6. 


‘Lighterage  at  4s.  <,4.  to  5s.  per  1,000  kilograius  should  he  aildetl  to  the  above  rates. 


BRAZIl.. 
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TKADK  RKLATIOXS  WITH  THK  UXITKI)  STATES 
AND  I’XROrEAN  COUNTRIES. 

The  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Department  of  State  has 
received  the  following;  communication  from  Minister  Thomas 
L.  Thompson,  dated  Rio  de  Janeiro,  October  12th,  1895,  on 
the  subject  of  the  trade  relations  of  the  United  States  and 
European  countries  with  Brazil  and  other  South  American 
republics  : 

As  IjearinK  prospectively  on  the  interests  of  our  country  coniniercially 
with  the  South  American  states,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  some  observa¬ 
tions,  based  upon  statistical  and  other  data,  which,  I  trust,  may  be  found 
worthy  of  the  Department’s  consideration.  Since  the  substitution  of  a 
high  protective  tariff  for  the  revenue  laws  under  which  our  commerce 
with  other  nations  prospered  prior  to  i860,  the  shipping  interests  of  the 
I’nited  States  have  fallen  to  an  alarmingly  low  ebb,  while  those  of  other 
great  powers  are  on  the  flood  tide  of  commercial  prosperity. 

I'lidoubtedly,  the  proscriptive  burdens  laid  upon  shipping  have  brought 
about  this  result.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  laws  which  have  driven  our 
merchant  marine  from  the  seas,  the  tonnage  of  .\merican  shipping 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  nation  ;  today,  the  Stars  and  Stripes  are 
rarely  seen  in  any  port 

A  contrast  of  our  shipping  with  that  of  other  great  nations  was  strik¬ 
ingly  exhibited  in  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  at  the  time  when  force  was 
manifested  by  Admiral  Benham  to  release  five  American  ships  from  the 
illegal  restraint  to  commerce  set  up  by  Admiral  Saldanha  da  Gama, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  opened  the  way  to  the  custom-house  to  over 
100  British  ships,  besides  a  greater  number  of  German  and  I'rench  and 
Belgian  ships  than  ours. 

During  the  year  1851  524  American  vessels  visited  the  port  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  against  370  British  vessels  for  the  same  period. 

The  blockade  under  Da  Gama  1S93-94  lasted  about  sixty  days,  at  the 
end  of  which  there  were  in  port  only  five  vessels  carrying  the  American 
flag  and  over  100  British  sail  and  steam  vessels.  This  is  comparatively 
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a  fair  representation  of  the  carrying;  capacity  on  the  high  seas  of  the  two 
leading  nations  of  the  world.  It  was  the  loss  of  this  carrying  capacity 
(our  merchant  marine)  which  cost  the  United  States  the  commerce  of 
South  and  Central  America. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  British  shipping  and  the  decadence 
of  our  own.  South  American  commerce  has  been  built  up  under  Kuropean 
influence  and  no  tangible  effort  made  to  direct  it  by  natural  channels  to 
the  I'nited  States. 

England,  Germany,  France,  Itah’,  Spain,  Portugal  and  Belgium  each 
has  large  colonies  in  the  South  and  Central  .American  Republics,  whose 
zealous  efforts  to  direct  trade  to  their  native  countries,  from  a  patriotic 
standpoint,  is  commendable.  We  have  no  native  contingent  in  business 
here  to  speak  of,  being  represented  in  the  carrying  trade  and  mercantile 
and  other  commercial  pursuits  only  through  the  representatives  of 
European  capital,  which,  it  is  fairly  estimated,  constitutes  two-thirds  of 
all  that  is  engaged  in  commercial  traffic  and  the  development  of  the  vast 
natural  resources  of  this  Southern  continent.  When  we  contemplate 
this  condition,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  external  public  debt  of 
these  republics  is  also  European  capital,  owned  mostly  in  England,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  Great  Britain,  encouraged  by  the  sympathy  of  other 
European  powers  who  have  with  her  a  common  commercial  and  financial 
interest,  should  become  aggressive  to  the  extent  of  gaining  a  greater 
foothold. 

It  is  certain  something  should  be  done  to  meet  this  already  dominating 
and  rapidly  increasing  European  influejice  in  South  and  Central  America, 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  can  only  be  accomplished  through  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  our  commercial  relations  with  these  republics,  the  rehabilitation 
of  lost  American  transportation,  and  the  intelligent  efforts  of  our  enter¬ 
prising  merchants  and  manufacturers  in  establishing  trade  relations 
with  them. 

Discussing  our  trade  relations  with  Brazil,  the  Philadelphia  Record,  of 
.August  15,  published  an  otherwise  intelligent  article,  which  contains  the 
misleading  statement  that  “  the  largest  share  of  Brazil’s  imports  come 
from  the  United  States.”  On  the  contrary,  we  do  not  supply  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  foreign  goods  consumed  in  Brazil.  Considerable  alarm  was 
occasioned  in  England  by  the  serious  injury  which,  it  was  feared,  might 
result  to  British  trade  from  the  customs  convention  between  the  United 
States  and  Brazil  recently  terminated  ;  but  the  operation  of  the  recipro¬ 
city  treaty  proved  by  results  that  the  alarm  was  unwarranted.  Secretary 
Blaine  figured  out  a  possible  increase  of  over  |5o,ooo,(kk)  in  the  value  of 
the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  on  account  of  that  treaty, 
but  the  result  showed  a  decrease  in  the  aggregate  of  exports  from  the 
United  States  and  a  greater  percentage  of  increase  in  some  special  lines 
of  British  exports  to  Brazil,  notably  cottons.  Since  the  abrogation  of  the 
reciprocity  arrangement,  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S95.  showed  ai» 
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increase  of  exports  and  a  fallinj'  off  of  imports,  but  the  balance  of  trade 
will  continue  to  be  overwhelmingly  against  us  until  the  chief  obstacles 
which  embarrass  our  trade  with  Brazil  and  other  South  American 
countries — the  lack  of  direct  steamship  lines  and  exchange  facilities — 
are  overcome. 


From  the  American  Grocer  the  following  facts  and  figures 
relating  to  coffee  are  obtained.  The  total  imports  into  the 
United  States  for  1895  were  642,318,319  pounds,  valued  at 
596,512,370,  an  average  of  15.02  cents  per  pound.  Of  this 
total  Brazil  furnislied  426,559,035  pounds;  73,484,884  pounds 
came  from  other  South  American  countries.  Central  America 
supplied  52,320,272  pounds  and  Me.xico  36,961,939  pounds. 
From  these  figures  it  is  estimated  that  one  pound  of  coffee  pro¬ 
duces  two  gallons  infusion,  and  on  this  basis  it  is  shown  that 
the  consumption  of  the  bev’erage  amounts  to  1  5.4  gallons  per 
head  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 


The  following  report  of  the  coffee  crop  of  1896-97  is  taken 
from  the  South  American  yournal  of  April  25th  : 

The  committee  appointed  for  estimating  the  coffee  crop  available  for 
shipment  from  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  of  the  opinion,  in  view  of  the  infortna- 
tion  recently  obtained  from  planters,  that  the  growing  crop  may  amount 
to  about  3,75o,(xx)  bags,  in  conformity  with  the  estimate  already  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  25th  of  last  December. 

After  that  date  there  was  a  late  flowering,  which  on  new  lands  was 
cjuite  large;  but  the  greater  part  gave  no  fruit  on  account  of  the  heavy 
rains  which  have  fallen  for  the  last  three  months,  and  which,  moreover, 
have  damaged  the  other  berries  and  interfered  with  all  agricultural 
work.  There  are  many  fields  that  have  not  been  hoed,  not  only  on  this 
account,  but  also  on  account  of  the  constant  lack  of  laborers,  which  is 
especially  felt  in  the  states  of  Rio  and  Minas. 

The  railway  service  continues  in  a  disorganized  state,  especially  on  the 
extensive  lines  of  the  Leopoldina  road,  and  consetiuently  the  shipment 
of  coffee  will  continue  to  be  slow,  as  has  hitherto  been  the  case,  and 
there  is  still  no  security  for  weight  and  quantity,  notwithstanding  the 
heavy  freight  rates  now  in  force. 
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The  crop  for  1S94-95,  whose  shipment  still  continues,  was  calculated  at 
2,000.000  bags,  according  to  the  estimate  published  on  December  6,  1S94  ; 
but  the  committee,  in  view  of  rectification  of  planters,  made  a  reduction 
of  250,000  bags,  declaring,  however,  on  March  20,  1S95,  that  the  shipments 
would  be  larger  on  account  of  a  stock  of  more  than  300,000  bags  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  former  crop.  It  is  now  probable  that  a  larger  addition  will 
have  to  be  made  in  consequence  of  receipts  of  new  coffee,  which  will 
come  to  market  as  soon  as  the  weather  permits  its  preparation  and  ship¬ 
ment. 


CHILE. 
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CHILE. 


The  project  of  placing  the  extreme  southern  possessions  o 
Chile  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  other  portions  of  the 
Republic  and  the  world  at  large  seems  to  have  finally  taken 
definite  shape. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Government  has  made  a  contract  with  the 
“  India  Rubber,  Guttapercha  and  Telegraphic  Company,”  of  Kng- 
land,  to  lay  a  submarine  cable  between  Puerto  Montt  and  Punta 
Arenas,  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  the  cost  to  be,  apjiroxi- 
mately,  si.x  hundred  thousand  dollar.s. 


stp:am  tugs  in  magkllan  straits. 

It  is  reported  that  a  company  of  Chilean  capitalists  propose 
putting  in  .service  in  the  Straits  of  Magellan  a  line  of  tug  boats 
for  the  purpo.se  of  towing  sailing  vessels  through  the  Straits. 
Commenting  upon  this  venture,  a  correspondent  from  Valpa¬ 
raiso  siiys  it  is  believed  it  will  prove  a  financial  succe.ss  and  be 
of  great  service  to  commerce. 
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COLOMBIA. 


The  French  Minister  at  Bogota  has  informed  his  Government 
that  tile  Cartagena-Ma^dalena  Railway  Company  has  established 
near  their  wharf  in  Cartagena  large  depots  for  the  .storage  of 
coal,  at  which  vessels  of  war  and  commerce  may  be  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  at  all  times  needed  supplies  of  coal  at  advantageous  prices. 

In  addition,  the  company  considering  the  difficulty  of  ob¬ 
taining  good  drinking  water  at  Colon  (Aspinwall )  propo.ses  to 
supply  vessels  at  that  port  with  an  e.xcellent  quality  of  spring 
water. 


COSTA  RICA. 
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TRADK  AND  COMMERCE— 1895. 

Erom  a  report  submitted  to  the  British  Forei<jn  Office  by  Con¬ 
sul  Percy  G.  Harri.son,  on  the  subject  of  the  trade  and  commerce 
of  Costa  Rica  for  the  year  1S95,  the  followin'^  extracts  are 
made  : 

Although  the  statistics  do  not  show  any  increase  in  the  volume  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Republic,  still  business  since  the  crisis  referred  to  in 
my  predece.ssor’s  report  for  1S93,  has  been  on  a  sounder  basis.  The 
import  trade  especially  has  profited  by  the  disappearance  in  that  crisis 
of  a  number  of  stores,  established  durinjj  the  previous  years  of  inflated 
credit,  without  capital,  and  which  in  order  to  meet  their  en>{a>jement.s 
and  sustain  the  credit  by  which  they  existed,  had  often  to  realize  their 
floods  below  cost  price,  thus  creatiii)'  a  false  competition,  and  damaginj^ 
the  business  of  the  legitimate  trader.  Importers  have  still  further  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  j^teater  steadiness  ruling  in  the  rates  of  exchanj'e,  which 
during  the  period  under  review  have  not  at  any  time  varied  more  than 
ten  points,  whilst  during  the  latter  half  of  1S95  the  bank  rate  for  90  d/s. 
drafts  on  London  has  been  almost  stationary  at  12  dol.  to  the  /'i. 

Imports. 

The  total  imports  for  the  year  1S94  and  1S95  were  as  follows  : 


Value  in 
Currency 


1X95  .  512,183,609  143  99  /;99,S.697 

1S94 .  10.165,201  149  00  I  816.4,82 

Increase  in  1895 .  5  2,018.408  . 1  /,  182,215 


1'^ 

Averaife  Kate  of  ' 

Kxchaiige  Per  SterliiiK. 

t'eiit.  pm.  j 


In  respect  of  an  important  percentage  of  the  above  noted  values,  no 
exact  data  as  to  the  countries  from  which  the  merchandise  was  imported 
are  forthcoming,  the  returns  on  this  point  being  defective. 
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I-l.vf'orfs. 

The  exports  in  1S95  amounted  to  /ii, 849,347,  as  against  /T, 064, 257  in 
1S94. 

The  values  were  made  up  as  follows  : 

iS95- 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value  on 

Board . 

Currency. 

sterling. 

Coffee . bags 

Bananas . bunches 

Other  products . 

1SS.766 
1,568.514  , 

511,200.283 
i  7«4.257 

2.524,900  1 

/  918,094 
64,286 
206,967 

Total . 

#14,309  440 

/1. 189,347 

1894. 

.\rticles. 

yiiaiitity. 

Value  on 

Board. 

Currency. 

Sterling. 

Coffee . bags 

Bananas  . bunches 

Other  products . 

166,024 

L597.754 

#9,949,004  1 

2,502, 1 19 

/799.O7 

64.167 

200,973 

Total . 

#13,250,000 

/1.064.257 

S/ii/>/>t»^  and  Sai'igalUui. 

The  Atlas  Steamship  Company  continue  their  weekly  service  between 
Limon  and  New  York,  and  during  the  past  year  a  new  weekly  service 
between  the  same  ports  has  been  established  by  the  Matuia  Hanana 
Steamship  Line. 

The  service  between  New  ( Irleans  and  Limon  performed  by  the  Fox- 
hall  line  of  steatners  was  during  a  part  of  the  past  year  reduced  to  a 
fortnightly  one,  but  now  that  the  banana  season  is  on  it  has  been  again 
made  weekly.  The  Royal  Mail,  Hambug-Ainerican,  French  and  Spanish 
Transatlantique  Steamship  Companies,  and  the  Prince  line  of  steam 
vessels,  continue  their  service  with  Port  Limon  as  in  past  years. 

The  only  regular  line  of  steanier.s  now  calling  at  Puntarenas  is  the 
Pacific  Mail,  whose  steamers  ply  between  Panama,  the  Central  Ameri- 
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can  and  Mexican  Pacific  ports,  and  San  Francisco,  California.  The 
steamers  of  this  line  touch  at  Puntarenas  three  times  a  month  on  the 
upward,  and  three  times  a  month  on  the  downward  voyages. 

Some  sailing  vessels  call  at  Puntarenas,  most  arriving  in  ballast  to  load 
wood,  whilst  some  few  bring  general  cargoes  from  Hamburg  and  New 
York . 


Population  and  Indns/rii’s. 

According  to  the  last  census,  taken  in  1S92,  the  total  population  was 
243,205.  Of  this  number  6,2S9  were  foreigners,  the  different  nations 
being  represented  in  the  following  proportions  :  Spain,  831  ;  Italy,  622  ; 
Germany,  342 ;  England,  246  ;  United  States  of  .America,  204.  To  the 
British  subjects  resident  in  the  Republic  should  be  added  634  from  the 
West  India  Islands. 


Public  Horl;s. 

During  the  past  vear  the  idea  of  the  construction  of  a  railway  from 
.San  Jose  to  the  Pacific  coast,  at  the  cost  of  the  nation,  has  been  resusci¬ 
tated,  and  Congress,  at  its  last  sessions,  authorized  the  Executive  to 
make  the  necessary  surveys  and  estimates,  the  cost  of  same  to  be  subse¬ 
quently  submitted  to  Congress. 

.A  Commission  was  also  formed  to  examine  the  points  along  the  Pacific 
coast  most  suitable  for  a  harbor,  and  to  form  the  terminus  of  the  line. 

The  majority  of  the  commission  reported  in  favor  of  Pital,  a  point 
nearer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya  than  Puntarenas. 

The  Statistical  Department  has  during  the  past  two  years  been  under¬ 
going  a  thorough  reorganization.  The  present  Director  on  taking  office 
in  1894,  found  the  general  system  of  returns  so  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
results  obtainecl  so  little  to  be  relied  on,  that  he  decided  to  publish 
nothing  until  he  had  reformed  the  system,  and  could  feel  that  the  figures 
obtained  were  reliable.  The  consequence  has  been  that  no  statistics 
have  yet  been  publishetl  for  the  years  1S94-95,  but  1  am  informed  that 
the  work  is  now  very  far  advanced,  and  that  the  volume  for  1S94  will 
shortly  be  published,  and  be  quickly  followed  by  that  for  1S95. 

.■Igricnllitrc. 

The  impetus  given  to  coffee  planting  during  the  last  two  years,  by  the 
discovery  that  the  new  lands  on  the  Atlantic  slope  opened  up  by  the 
railway  were  specially  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  fruit,  has  been 
most  marked. 

In  many  ilistricts  along  the  main  line,  between  Cartago  and  Reventasou, 
and  on  the  branch  line  betw’cen  Guapiles  and  Reventason,  coffee  has 
been  planted  and  is  doing  well.  In  the  valley  of  Tuis,  distant  some  ten 
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miles  from  the  Turrealta  station,  large  clearings  have  been  made  and 
coffee  planting  is  going  on  vigorously.  The  results  so  far  attained  in 
that  district  are  most  encouraging,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  before 
long  the  valley  will  become  an  important  coffee  center. 

As  these  new  plantations  are  not  yet  in  bearing,  their  effect  on  the  total 
yield  of  the  country  is  not  at  present  apparent,  but  it  is  certain  that  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years  they  will  help  to  swell  most  materially 
the  production  of  this  berry  and  the  total  wealth  of  the  nation. 

/lanauas. 

It  is  difficult  in  the  absence  of  statistics  to  say  to  what  extent  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  this  fruit  has  increased  during  the  past  two  years.  Although 
the  number  of  bunches  exported  in  1.S95  was  slightly  smaller  than  in 
1S94.  it  does  not  follow  that  the  actual  yield  was  less.  New  estates  are 
being  planted,  and  any  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  fruit  in  the 
United  States  and  an  increased  demand  would  be  immediately  responded 
to  by  a  large  increase  in  the  production  here. 

Cocoa. 

More  attention  has  latey  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  cocoa,  and  as 
the  (juality  produced  is  excellent,  it  should  in  the  future  attain  an  impor¬ 
tant  position  amongst  the  products  of  the  country. 
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CKXTRAL  AMERICAN  EXPOSITION  AT  THE  CITY 
(M*'  GUATEMALA. 

Under  an  Act  of  Con<;ress  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala, 
approved  on  the  8th  of  May.  1894,  a  Central  American  Expo¬ 
sition  is  to  be  held  at  the  capital  of  that  Republic  from  the  i  5lh 
of  March  to  the  15th  of  July,  1897. 

All  the  natural  products  of  the  five  republics  of  Central 
America,  as  well  as  specimens  of  all  kinds  relating  to  science, 
art,  and  the  industries  of  the  same  countries,  whether  belonging 
to  Central  American  citizens  or  to  foreigners,  shall  be  admitted 
at  the  Exhibition.  Articles  belonging  to  Central  American  citi¬ 
zens  residing  abroad,  and  articles  and  productions  of  the  above 
named  description  belonging  to  foreign  countries  shall  be 
allowed  only  under  .special  rules  provided  for  those  cases. 

All  the  exhibits  shall  be  classified  under  the  following  twelve 
heads,  to  wit:  i.  Science  and  Literature;  2.  Education  and 
Teaching;  3.  Eine  Arts;  4.  Mechanics  and  Construction;  5. 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Arboriculture  and  Special  Cultiva¬ 
tions;  6.  Fauna  and  Elora  ;  7.  Ornamentation;  8.  Industries  of 
all  kinds;  9.  Natural  Productions;  10.  Tran.sportation  ;  11 
Mines  and  Mining  Industries  ;  12.  Immigration. 

Applications  for  space  must  be  addressed  to  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  at  Guatemala  City,  and  the  articles  to  be  exhibited  mu.st 
be  addressed  to  the  “  Central  American  Ivxhibition,”  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  li.st  of  invoice  showing  the  number,  weight,  size, 
and  other  circumstances  of  the  exhibit,  and  a  certificate  of  their 
Central  American  origin. 
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Applications  for  space  must  be  addressed  to  the  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  before  the  31st  of  August,  1896. 

Foreign  exhibits — that  is  to  say  e.xhibits  not  belonging  to  any 
of  the  Central  American  Republics — shall  be  admitted  under 
the  same  conditions,  excepting  the  certificate  of  origin  above 
referred  to. 

All  articles  to  be  exhibited,  as  well  as  the  cases,  fixtures,  etc., 
required  for  their  proper  display,  will  be  exempted  from  duties, 
and  imports  of  all  kinds. 

Prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follows  : 

Grand  prizes. 

Gold  medals. 

Silver  medals. 

Hronze  medals. 

Honorable  mention. 

Six  S5,oco  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the  most  distinguished 
e.xhibitors  of  the  class  receiving  grand  prizes. 

Si.x  S 1 ,000  prizes  to  be  given  the  most  distinguished  e.xhibi¬ 
tors  of  the  cla.ss  receiving  gold  medals. 

Ten  5500  prizes  for  the  most  distinguished  exhibitors  of  the 
class  receiving  silver  medals. 

Twenty'  S200  prizes  to  be  awarded  in  the  same  way  among 
the  receivers  of  bronze  medals. 

P'ifty'  Sioo  prizes  for  the  exhibitors  who,  in  the  same  way, 
receive  honorable  mention. 

There  will  al.so  be  special  awards  in  the  manner  and  form 
which  the  Government  of  Guatemala  may  provide,  to  be  given 
those  persons,  not  members  of  the  Central  Committee,  most 
distinguished  for  their  labors  in  behalf  of  the  Plxposition. 

For  full  particulars  in  regard  to  classes  of  exhibits  applica¬ 
tion  should  be  made  to  the  Central  Committee  at  Guatemala 
City',  Guatemala. 
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KXPOSICION  CKNTROAMKRICAXA  EX  LA  CAPITAL 
1)K  GUATEMALA. 

En  cumplimiento  de  lo  dispuesto  por  una  ley  promulgada  en 
Guatemala  el  8  de  Mayo  de  1894,  ha  de  celebrarse  en  la  capital 
de  la  misma  Republica  una  Exposicton  Centroamericana,  que 
durani  desde  el  15  de  Marzo  ha.sta  el  i  5  de  Julio  de  1897. 

Se  admitiran  en  ella  todos  lo.s  productos  naturales  de  las 
cinco  Republicas  de  Centro  America,  y  ademfis  cuantos  articu- 
los  relativos  a  las  ciencias,  artes,  e  industrias  de  los  mismos 
paises  deseen  exhibir  sus  duehos,  bien  scan  estos  ciudadanos 
centroamericanos  b  bien  extranjeros.  Los  articulos  u  objetos 
que  pertenezcan  a  ciudadanos  de  Centro  America  residentes  en 
el  extranjero,  y  los  productos  y  artefactos  de  otras  naciones  que 
no  sean  centroamericanas  ser.an  tambien  admitidos  al  concurso, 
pero  con  sujecibn  a  reglas  especiales. 

Todos  los  articulos  que  se  exhiban  en  la  Exposicibn  serAn 
clasifieados  en  doce  grandes  grupos  en  el  orden  que  sigue  : 

Primcro.  Ciencia  y  Literatura. 

Scgnndo.  Educacibn  y  enseAanza. 

Tcrccro.  Hellas  artes, 

Outyto.  Mecanica  y  construccibn. 

Quinto.  Agricultura,  Horticultura,  Arboricultura  y  cultivos 
especiales. 

Sexto.  Fauna  y  P'lora. 

Siptimo.  Ornamentacibn. 

Octavo.  Industrias  de  todas  clases. 

Xoveno.  Productos  naturales. 

Dicimo.  Transportes. 

Uudccimo.  Minas  e  industria  minera. 

I  )iiodccimo.  I  nm  i  gracibn. 

Las  peticiones  en  .solicitud  de  espacio  se  dirigiran,  antes  del 
3 1  de  Agosto  de  1 896,  a  la  Comisibn  Central  en  la  capital  de 
Guatemala. 
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Los  articulos  que  se  remitan  al  concurso  habran  de  ser 
enviados  a  la  “  Kxposicidn  Centroaniericana,”  y  les  acompanara 
una  lista  6  factura  e.xpresiva  de  su  numero,  peso,  tamano,  y 
demas  circumstancias  caracteristicas,  y  un  certificado  que  acre- 
dite  su  origen  centroamericano. 

Los  articulos  de  procedencia  extranjera  seran  admitidos  sin 
nccesidad  de  certificado  demostrativo  de  la  nacionalidad  a  que 
pertenecen. 

Estan  exentos  de  derechos  de  aduanas  y  de  impuestos  y  con- 
tribuciones  de  todo  genero  los  articulos  destinados  a  la  Kxposi- 
cion,  asi  como  las  cajas,  armarios,  estantes,  mostradores,  clc.,  en 
que  deban  colocarse  aquellos  para  ser  propianiente  cxhibidos. 

Los  premios  seran  de  varias  clases,  a  saber  :  Grandes  premios, 
medallas  de  oro,  medallas  de  plata,  medallas  de  broncc,  men- 
ciones  honorificas. 

Habra  6  premios  de  a  S5,ooo  cada  uno,  que  se  concederan  a  los 
mas  distinguidos  entre  los  expositores  que  recibieren  gran  premio. 

Otros  6  premios  de  a  Si, 000  cada  uno  que  se  concederan  a 
los  mas  distinguidos  entre  los  expositores  que  recibieren  medalla 
de  oro. 

Diez  premios  de  a  $500.00  para  los  que  se  encuentren  en  el 
mismo  caso  entre  los  que  obtuvieren  medalla  de  plata. 

Veinte  premios  de  a  $200.00,  cada  uno  seran  igualmente 
aplicables  a  los  mas  meritorios  entre  los  que  recibieren  medalla 
de  bronce. 

V  cincuenta  premios  mas  de  a  $100.00,  cada  uno  se  adjudi- 
caran  del  mismo  modo  entre  los  que  alcanzaren  mayor  distincidn 
en  el  grupo  de  los  que  recibieren  mencion  honorifica. 

Premios  especiales,  6  extraordinarios,  en  la  forma  y  manera  que 
al  efecto  se  provea  por  el  Gobierno  de  Guatemala,  se  concederan 
tambien  a  los  expositores,  que  no  formen  parte  de  la  Comisidn 
Central,  que  hayan  prestado  mas  servicios  a  la  Kxposicidn. 

El  que  desee  obtener  mayores  noticias  podra  obtenerlas  escri- 
biendo  a  la  Comisidn  Central  de  la  Kxposicidn  Centroamericana, 
en  la  ciudad  de  Guatemala. 
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EXPOSITION  CKNTRALE-AMERICAINE  A  SAN  JOSE 
DE  GUATEMALA. 

Par  un  Acte  du  Congrcs  de  la  Republique  de  Guatemala, 
approuve  le  8  Mai  1894,  une  Flxpo.sition  Centrale-Americaine 
aura  lieu  dans  la  Capitale  de  celte  Republique,  a  partir  du  i  5 
Mars  jusqu’au  15  Juillet,  1897. 

Tous  les  produits  naturels  des  cinq  Republiques  de  I’Ameri- 
que-Centrale,  ainsi  que  les  modules  et  specimens  se  rapportant 
aux  sciences,  aux  arts  et  aux  industries  de  ces  pays,  soient 
qu'ils  appartiennent  a  leurs  nationaux  ou  a  des  etrangers,  seront 
admis  a  I’Exposition.  Les  objets  qui  seront  la  propriete  de 
citoyens  de  I’Amerique  Centrale,  demeurant  a  I’etranger,  ainsi 
que  les  objets  et  produits  ci-dessus  mentionnes  de  prov'enance 
etrangere,  ne  seront  admis  que  d’apres  des  reglements  particuliers 
etablis  a  cet  eflet. 

Tous  les  objets  seront  repartis  et  classes  dans  les  douze 
groupes  suivants : 

I. — Science  et  Litterature  ;  2. — Education  et  Enseignement ; 
3. — Beaux-Arts  ;  5. — Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Arboriculture 
et  Cultures  Speciales  ;  6. — Faune  et  Flore  ;  7. — Art  Decoratif ; 
8. — Industries  de  tous  genres;  9. — Produits  Naturels;  10. — 
Transportation;  11. — Mines  et  Industries  Minieres  ;  I2. — Im¬ 
migration. 

Les  demandes  d’espace  devTont  etre  addressees  au  Comite 
Central,  a  San  Jose  de  Guatemala;  et  les  objets  seront  marques: 
“P^xposition  Centrale-Americaine,”  accompagnes  d’une  liste  ou 
d’une  facture,  indiquant  le  numero,  le  poids,  la  dimension,  et 
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tous  autres  details,  ainsi  que  d’un  certificat  de  leur  provenance 
Centrale-Americaine. 

Ces  demandes  devront  etre  faites  an  Comite  Central,  avant  Ic 
51  Aout,  1896. 

Les  objets  ctrangers,  c’est-a-dire  ceux  qui  ne  sont  pas  de  pro¬ 
venance  de  I’Amerique  Centrale,  seront  admis  aux  memes  con¬ 
ditions,  moins  la  presentation  du  certificat  d’origine,  ci-dessus. 
mentionne. 

Tous  les  objets,  ainsi  que  les  vitrines,  boiseries  &c.  necessaires 
a  leur  etalage,  seront  exempts  de  droits  d’entree,  et  d’impots. 
de  tous  genres. 

Les  recompenses  consistcront  en 
Grands  Prix,  ' 

Medailles  d’or, 

Medailles  d’argent, 

Medailles  de  bronze, 

Mentions  honorables ;  outre, 

Si.x  prix  de  $5,000  qui  seront  decernes  aux  exposants  les  plus 
distingues  de  la  classe  ayant  obtenu  des  grands  prix. 

Six  prix  de  $1,000  aux  exposants  les  plus  distingues  de  la 
classe  ayant  obtenu  des  medailles  d’or. 

Dix  prix  de  $500  aux  exposants  les  plus  distingues  de  la 
classe  ayant  obtenu  des  medailles  d’argent. 

Vingt  pri.x  de  $200  seront  decernes  de  la  meme  maniere,  a 
ceux  qui  auront  requ  des  medailles  de  bronze,  et 

Cinquante  prix  de  $100  aux  exposants  qui,  pour  la  meme 
raison,  auront  rec^u  une  mention  honorable. 

II  y'  aura  aussi,  des  recompenses  speciales  que  le  Gouverne- 
ment  du  Guatemala  decernera  aux  personnes  qui,  bien  que  ne 
faisant  pas  partie  du  Comite  Central,  .se  seront  le  plus  distinguees 
par  leurs  travaux  pour  le  succes  de  I’E.xposition. 

Pour  tous  les  details  relatifs  aux  groupes  et  a  la  classification 
d’articles,  les  demandes  devront  etre  faites  au  Comite  Central,  a 
San  Jo.se  de  Guatemala. 
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l^y  recent  Kxecutive  decree,  merchants  shipping  goods  to 
Honduras  must  present  to  the  Consul  residing  at  the  port  from 
•which  shipment  is  made,  four  copies  of  the  invoice,  stating  place 
where  the  goods  are  made  or  produced,  name  of  vessel,  name  of 
shippers,  and  of  persons  for  whose  account  the  goods  are 
shipped,  port  of  destination,  consignees,  marks  and  countermarks, 
number  of  each  package,  number  of  packages  and  contents 
clearly  stated,  value  of  each  item  and  total  value  of  invoice. 
This  invoice  must  be  made  out  in  Spanish. 

The  consular  fees  will  be  as  follows : 

I'or  each  set  of  invoices,  value  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollar.s.  .52.00 
I-'or  each  additional  one  hundred  dollars .  lo 
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MEXICO. 


CULTIVATION  OF  COFFKK. 

In  the  following  report  upon  the  coffee  industry  in  Mexico^ 
taken  from  a  recent  publication  by  the  Hritish  Foreign  Office, 
will  be  found  an  interesting  statement  of  the  progress  of  this 
industry  in  the  country  named. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  iu  Mexico  dates  from  the  commencenieut  of 
the  present  century;  and  it  has  long  been  known  that  many  districts  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  are  probably  as  well  suited  to  the  growth  of 
the  plant  as  any  in  the  world.  The  unsettled  state  of  the  Republic, 
however,  retarded  progress  in  this  as  in  many  other  respects,  and  it  is 
only  of  late  years  that  the  capabilities  of  the  country  as  a  coffee  pro¬ 
ducer  have  attracted  the  attention  which  they  undoubtedly  deserve. 

The  almost  total  failure  of  the  coffee  plantations  in  Ceylon  and  all 
Eastern  countries,  and  the  recent  bad  coffee  harvests  in  Brazil,  together 
with  the  fall  in  silver  and  the  consequent  reduction  in  the  price  of  land 
and  labor  in  this  country,  have  encouraged  planting  in  Mexico,  and  the 
profits  which  have  already  been  obtained  seem  to  justify  a  still  further 
extension  of  the  industry.  Under  these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  before  long  a  considerable  amount  of  British  and  .\merican 
capital  will  probably  be  invested  in  coffee  plantations  in  Mexico,  some 
information  on  the  subject  which  has  been  obtained  from  good  sources 
may  perhaps  prove  of  interest. 

X  considerable  area  in  various  States  of  Mexico  is  suited  to  the  growth 
of  coffee;  but  as  many  conditions  are  required  to  insure  its  profitable 
cultivation,  great  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  site  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  plantation. 

The  following  are  the  principal  points  to  which  attention  should  be 
paid:  i.  Soil;  2.  Climate;  3.  Communications;  4.  Labor. 

I.  Soi7. — The  coffee  plant  can  be  cultivated  on  various  descriptions  of 
soil,  but  it  thrives  best  on  light,  porous  loam  of  considerable  depth, 
which  has  not  before  been  brought  under  cultivation.  Clay  land  should 
generally  be  avoided  as  unsuitable. 

In  Mexico  the  best  land  is  generally  covered  with  virgin  forest,  and 
clearing  it  is  the  first  operation  the  planter  has  to  undertake.  A  rolling 
surface  is  to  be  preferred,  as  it  affords  greater  facilities  for  drainage;  but 
very  steep  slopes  are  not  as  a  rule  to  be  recommended. 
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2.  ClimUe. — The  best  teiiiperature  is  oue  varying  between  65°  and  85^ 
K.ihr.,  which  can  be  obtained  in  nearly  all  of  the  States  in  the  Mexican 
Tierra  Caliente.  Frost  kills  the  plant,  and  the  fierce  rays  of  the  tropical 
sun,  if  untempered  by  abundant  moisture,  are  almost  equally  injurious. 
Most  authorities  on  the  subject  agree  that  coffee  thrives  best  where  the 
rainfall  is  at  least  ioj  inches  per  annum,  and  where  it  is  pretty  evenly 
distributed  throughout  the  year.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  coffee 
has  been  and  is  cultivated  with  some  succ.;ss  in  districts  (such  as  Cor¬ 
dova,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cru/.)  where  the  rainfall  is  far  less.  Immunity, 
or  at  least  protection,  from  high  winds  is  very  desirable.  An  eastern 
exposure  is  to  be  preferred  where  the  weather  is  generally  cloudy,  and 
a  western  in  a  sunny  climate  Some  writers  attach  great  import  ince  to 
the  height  of  the  plantation  above  the  sea,  and  assign  limits  of  altitude 
for  the  choice  of  a  site.  It  has,  however,  been  shown  by  experience 
that  suitable  climatic  con  litions  are  to  be  found  at  a  wide  range  of  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  that  coffee  of  the  highest  quality  cau  be  grown  almost  at  the 
sea  level*  In  selecting  a  site  for  a  plantation  too  much  attention  cannot 
be  paid  to  soil  and  climate;  and  it  has  always  been  found  to  be  good 
policy  to  give  even  a  comparatively  high  price  for  land  where  these  were 
thoroughly  satisfactory. 


TransportiXtion. 

3.  Facilities  of  communication  are  also  of  great  importance.  Railways 
have  been  much  developed  of  late  years,  and  their  extension  is  being 
carried  on  rapidly.  Still,  some  districts  which  would  otherwise  be  very 
suitable  for  coffee  planting  will  probably  for  some  titne  to  come  be  too 
inacce'i.sible  to  be  recommended. 

.\s  freight  is  generally  cheaper  by  water  than  by  land,  a  navigable 
river  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  plantation  is  to  be  preferred  even  to 
a  railway.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  roads  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist,  ami  the  necessity  for  railw  ly  or  water  communication  to  within  a 
moderate  distance  of  the  plantation  is  even  greater  than  it  would  be  in 
more  advanced  countries.  It  mast  also  bj  borne  in  mind  that  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  cotfee  is  almost  always  combined  with  that  of  other  crops  some 
of  which  are  very  bulky  and  cannot  easily  be  disposed  of  without  facili¬ 
ties  of  transport. 


Wages. 

4.  It  is  very  desirable  to  settle  in  a  district  where  labor  is  easily  obtained, 
and  although  some  authorities  maintain  that  imported  laborers  are  more 
easily  controlled,  the  expense  of  introducing  them  is  considerable,  and 
many  practical  difficulties  have  to  be  overcome. 


'Nut.'il>Iy  in  Liberia. 
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The  wages  paid  vary  in  different  districts,  but  the  average  rate  for  the 
w  hole  country  was  officially  estimated  in  1892  at  37c.  Mexican  currency 
(or  f)%d.)  per  diem.  Since  that  date  prices  have  certainly  risen,  and  the 
daily  wage  is  now  generally  placed  at  about  50c.  ( is,  id).  Both  employers 
and  employed  frequently  prefer  piecework  to  a  daily  wage,  particularly 
for  such  work  as  clearing  land  before  planting  the  coffee. 

The  Mexican  laborer  requires  careful  handling  if  the  most  is  to  be 
made  of  him.  .A  rich  soil  and  a  tropical  climate  supply  nearly  all  his 
requirements  with  little  effort  on  his  part,  and  he  will  not  easily  submit 
to  harsh  or  unfair  treatment  from  his  employer. 

Many  planters  find  it  advantageous  to  give  their  laborers  small  allot¬ 
ments,  which  they  can  cultivate  themselves,  in  addition  to  their  wages. 
They  maintain  that  the  laborers  themselves  appreciate  this  system,  and 
that  where  it  is  in  force  they  become  more  disposed  to  remain  working 
on  the  same  estate. 

In  some  districts  the  labor  question  is  the  planter’s  chief  difficulty. 
The  coffee  plants  must  be  kept  clean,  and  the  berries  must  be  picked  at 
the  proper  time.  These  operations  cannot  be  postponed,  and  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  undertake  coffee  cultivation  without  a  sufficient  supply  of  hands. 

T/u’  I'lantation. 

.As^the  best  coffee  lands  are  almost  invariably  covered  with  forest  or 
jungle,  the  planter's  first  task  is  to  clear  this  away.  The  brushwood  is 
cut  with  the  “machete.”  a  species  of  cutlass,  and  the  heavy  timber  is 
afterwards  felled  with  an  axe.  Such  timber  as  can  be  used  on  the  estate 
or  can  be  dispose  1  of  is  then  removed,  and  the  remainder  is  afterwards 
fired.  On  most  plantations  in  Mexico  it  is  usual  to  preserve  the  large 
trees  for  shade:  but  in  districts  where  the  best  climatic  conditions  exist 
this  is  unnecessary.  Much  shade  is  in  itself  detrimental  to  the  full- 
grown  coffee  plant,  and  localities  where  it  is  required  owing  to  great  sun 
heat  and  lack  of  proper  moisture  should  be  avoided. 

Xiirsfrifs.* 

When  the  clearing  of  the  land  is  commenced  a  suitable  spot  is  selected 
for  sowing  the  coffee-bean,  in  order  to  establish  a  nursery,  to  be  made 


*The  followiiijf  clcscri])tif)ii  is  mainly  takt*n  from  a  work  hy  Mr  Taylor. 

AlthouKl'  tlitre  can  l)t*  little  ilouht  that  where  the  climate  is  most  suitetl  to  the 
{{rowth  of  the  coliee  platil  shade  i>  unnecessary  an<l  even  injurious,  the  practice  of 
havinjr  most  of  the  larger  trees  of  the  natural  forest  as  shade  lor  the  cotiee  trees  is  so 
general  in  Mexico  that  it  cannot  he  pass'ul  hy  uithiut  fuller  notice.  Many  persons 
possessinjj  consi<ler4ihle  exjierience  of  colfee  planting  in  Mexicti  will  even  he  hnind  to 
maintain  (hat  shaile  is  ahsolutely  essential,  ami  it  i*  quite  jMissihle  that  in  the  <listricts 
with  which  they  are  hest  ac<juainted  such  may  he  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
countries  where  cotiee  has  heeii  extensively  ciiltivale<l  for  a  longer  time  than  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  the  plant  certainlv  succeeds  better  without  shade  Further  (  xperimeiit  is  ja  rhaps 
re<iuire<l  before  a  definite  conclusion  can  he  arrived  at  as  re^anls  this  country*  hut  it 
will  scarcely  he  denied  hy  the  most  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Mexican  system  that 
the  tendency  has  been  to  make  the  sluule  too  thick.  The  truth  seems  to  he  that  coliee 
can  l»e  cultivated  profitably  in  districts  which  are  not  naturallv  siiiteil  hir  it.  ami  that 
in  snmet>f  these  shade  is  really  neccs-^ary  to  protect  the  plant  from  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  sun.  Owners  of  laml  in  comparatively  hot  and  dry  <listricts  may  find  it  iieces 
sary  to  shade  their  plants  with  foiest  trees,  or.  in  extreme  cases,  even  with  bananas, 
hut  such  localities  slifiiild  he  av<ji«  ed  l  y  persons  who  have  a  free  hami  in  the  selection 
4}f  a  site  for  their  ]>lantation. 
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use  of  in  the  followiiij;  year.  Trees  required  for  the  first  planting  are 
generally  purchased  from  existing  coffee  plantations.  The  spot  selected 
for  the  nursery  should  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  trees,  should  be  easily 
irrigated,  and  of  average  fertility.  In  Mexico  it  is  usual  to  leave  some 
of  the  trees  as  shade,  but  in  other  places  it  has  been  found  that  the  drip 
is  injurious  to  the  young  plants,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  arrange  a 
shade  of  cut  brushwood.  Long  ridges  are  formed  with  a  width  of  from 
4  to  6  feet,  with  walks  between  them,  in  order  that  the  workmen  may 
later  on  reach  the  plants  when  it  is  necessary  to  clean  them.  In  forming 
the  ridges  the  earth  should  be  well  broken  with  hoes  to  a  depth  of  at 
least  6  inches,  the  stones  picked  out  and  the  surface  smoothed  down.  The 
ground  is  then  ready  for  the  coffee-bean.  The  beans  are  dispulped  and 
allowed  to  foment,  so  as  to  admit  of  the  saccharine  matter  being  washed 
off.  When  this  is  done  the  beans  that  float  on  the  top  of  the  water  are 
taken  away  as  being  unsuitable,  and  those  which  sink  to  the  bottom  are 
placed  to  dry  for  one  day  in  the  sun,  and  for  two  additional  dav’S  in  the 
shade.  They  are  then  ready  to  be  sown. 

The  sowers  make  small  furrows  in  the  earth  with  a  pointed  staff  across 
the  ridges,  at  a  distance  of  5  inches  apart  and  2 '2  inches  deep.  Another 
laborer  follows,  placing  the  coffee-beans  in  furrows  4  inches  apart  until 
the  ridge  is  finished.  The  beans  are  then  lightly  covered  with  well- 
sifted  earth,  without  being  pressed  down,  and  are  afterward  watered 
with  a  sprinkler.  Subsequently  the  ground  is  watered  every  two  or 
three  days,  and  in  from  forty  to  sixty  days  the  plant  begins  to  grow. 
Care  must  afterwards  be  taken  to  keep  the  ridges  free  from  the  weeds, 
aud  in  about  eight  mouths  the  plant  is  ready  for  trausplantiiig. 

Slightly  different  methods  are  sometimes  adopted,  and  sometimes  the 
young  plants  found  growing  underneath  the  coffee  trees  are  planted 
direct  in  the  plantations,  but  this  system  is  no  longer  considered  a  good 
one,  and  has  been  generally  abandoned. 

The  time  for  sowing  varies  in  different  States,  and  in  some  of  them 
.sowing  is  carried  on  at  all  times  of  the  year.  It  is  «lesirable,  however, 
to  time  the  .sowing  of  the  seeil  in  the  nurseries  in  such  a  way  that  the 
plants  may  be  from  8  to  9  inches  high  in  the  planting  season.  It  may  be 
noted  that  in  Mexico  the  plants  are  often  kept  much  lunger  in  the  nur¬ 
series,  but  this  plan  hfs  not  been  found  to  answer  in  other  countries, 
where  the  scientific  study  of  coffee  cultivation  is  much  more  general 
than  is  the  case  here. 

In  transplanting  the  trees  to  their  final  destination,  the  laborers  should 
be  given  a  base  line,  from  which  a  rope  should  be  stretched  at  right- 
angles,  with  marks  at  the  required  distances,  say  6  feet  apart.  .\n  acre 
of  ground  holds  about  950  trees,  planted  6  feet  apart,  with  7  feet  between 
the  rows.  This  opening  is  very  generally  adopted,  though  some  planters 
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in  this  country  prefer  to  plant  at  greater  distances.  Special  care  should 
be  taken  in  planting  the  trees  that  the  tap  root  is  not  twisted  or  bent. 
Nipping  off  the  tender  portion,  if  done  in  the  right  way,  does  not  mate¬ 
rially  affect  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and  obviates  the  danger  of  its  being 
turned  up,  which  iu  a  year  or  two  kills  the  plant.  The  other  precautions 
to  be  taken  in  planting  do  not  require  special  mention,  as  they  are  such 
as  would  commeud  themselves  to  anyone  having  even  a  slight  knowl¬ 
edge  of  arboriculture.  The  best  time  for  planting  is  the  early  part  of  the 
rainy  season. 

Irrigation  and  also  manuring  are  sometimes  resorted  to  in  Mexico,  but 
if  a  suitable  site  has  been  selected,  neither  will  be  necessary  on  a  new 
plantation.  It  may  be  added  that  the  practice  of  manuring  the  nursery 
ground  is  not  a  good  one,  as  it  unfits  the  young  plants  for  their  ultimate 
destination. 

It  is  very  necessary  that  the  young  trees  should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds, 
a  matter  to  which  iu  Mexico  insufficient  attention  is  generally  paid. 
Weeding  should  be  carried  out  every  month,  and  though  it  is  an  expen¬ 
sive  operation,  the  cost  of  the  labor  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  yield  of 
coffee.  Hand  weeding  is  to  be  preferred  as  being  both  cheaper  and 
more  effectual. 

In  Mexico,  where  empiric  methods  have  hitherto  largely  prevailed, 
there  is  some  divergence  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  In  other  coffee¬ 
growing  countries,  however,  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  the  plant 
should  be  topped  at  from  3  to  5  feet  from  the  ground,  the  object  being  to 
confine  the  sap  so  that  not  only  primary  branches,  but  secondaries  and 
tertiaries,  may  also  bear  their  crop  from  9  inches  from  the  ground 
upwards.  On  rich  soils  the  trees  may  be  allowed  to  grow  taller  than  on 
poorer  lands.  Topping  should  be  done  with  a  knife,  and  only  on  the 
matured  wood,  otherwise  the  wound  will  bleed  and  the  tree  will  be 
ruined.  The  trees  are  generally  pruned  between  the  second  ami  third 
year,  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered.  The  operation  is  repeated  in 
subsetiuent  years,  and  the  plant  is  kept  as  far  as  possible  in  the  shape  of 
a  low  symmetrical  bush,  without  straggling  or  unpnxluctive  branches. 
On  badly  managed  plantations,  and  particularly  where  the  shade  is  too 
thick,  the  plants  become  drawn  up,  poorly  furnished,  and  comparatively 
unproductive. 

//ari'cstiiif'. 

The  coffee  berry  ripens  at  different  seasons  in  different  places,  but  in 
most  localities  the  principal  picking  takes  place  in  the  late  autumn  and 
in  the  winter.  The  berries  are  pickeil  off  as  soon  as  they  become  bright 
red  in  color,  and  either  the  same  evening  or  the  following  day  the  pulp 
is  removed  by  means  of  a  machine  calle<l  a  pulper.* 

♦  Small  native  ctiltivateirs  <lo  not.  as  a  rule,  use  a  iml|>er.  They  first  dry  the  herry  aiul 
then  tread  out  tie  Krain  from  the  dry  husks  vsith  the  leet. 
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The  berries  fall  from  the  machine  into  a  receptacle  of  stone  or  wood, 
in  which  they  remain  from  12  to  24  hours.  They  are  then  passed  into  a 
lower  receptacle,  into  which  water  is  poured,  and  are  stamped  or  trampled 
upon  until  the  sticky  glutinous  substance  disappears.  The  beans  which 
float  on  the  top,  being  of  inferior  quality,  are  collected  and  dried  sepa¬ 
rately,  and  the  remainder  are  spread  out  in  the  yards  or  on  mats  to  dry. 
This  recjuires  4  or  5  days’  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  parchment-like  skin 
is  loosened  by  rubbing  the  berries  between  the  palms  of  the  hands.  The 
coffee  when  dried  is  stored  in  granaries,  and  afterwards  beaten,  win¬ 
nowed,  sorted,  and  packed  for  export.  .\11  these  operations,  though 
somewhat  complicated  to  describe,  are  really  of  a  very  simple  character, 
and  the  whole  art  of  treating  the  coffee  after  it  is  gathered,  though 
requiring  some  care  and  attention,  may  be  acquired  with  very  slight 
experience.  Machinery  which  is  comparatively  inexpensive  is  gradually- 
taking  the  place  of  hand  labor,  and  is,  no  doubt,  more  economical,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  large  plantations,  but  the  older  methods  are  still  very  gen¬ 
erally  employed.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  complete  set  of  machinery 
for  a  large  plantation  would  cost  from  603/.  to  i,nx)/.  On  small  planta¬ 
tions,  however,  a  hand  pulper  costing  some  12/.,  or  rather  more,  will 
probably  be  found  sufficient  machinery  with  which  to  commence  opera¬ 
tions,  more  being  added  as  occasion  retjuires. 


.  Imount  of  Cofitii/  required  and  I'riee  of  Land. 

The  intending  planter  will  find  a  capital  of  /  i.5J>  amply  suTicient  for 
his  requirements.  It  is  far  better  to  begin  pl.aiiting  on  a  small  scale  and 
to  gain  thorough  experience  of  the  country  and  the  business  before 
embarking  on  an  unnecessarily  large  undertaking.  Some  250  acres  is  as 
much  as  a  beginner  should  attempt  to  deal  with,  and  even  of  this  only 
2<x}  acres  should  be  planted  with  coffee,  the  remaining  50  acres  being  left 
under  timlH.‘r,  or  applied  to  other  purposes. 

flood  lands  for  planting  can  be  obtained  at  from  iSs.  to  /'i  ids.  per 
acre,  and  .sometimes  even  cheaper.  If  then  we  take  the  mean  between 
these  two  prices,  250  acres  would  cost  jC^yo,  and  the  planter  with  ,{.'1,500 
capital  would  still  have  /'i,2(X)  in  hand  with  which  to  meet  initial 
expenses  and  to  maintain  himself  until  his  plantation  came  into  full 
bearing.  At  first  sight  this  sum  will  appe.ar  unnecessarily  large,  but  in  a 
country  where  credit  is  not  easily  obtained  and  where  the  interest  on 
borrowed  money  is  very  high,  it  is  well  to  hold  a  reserve  of  capital  to 
guard  against  unforeseen  accidents.  The  failure  of  a  large  number  of 
foreigners  in  this  country  may  be  attribiiited  to  neglect  of  this  precaution . 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  there  exists  an  extraordinary  diversity  of 
opinion,  and  many  estimates,  though  quite  honestly  put  forth,  are,  in 
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fact,  far  too  favorable.  Calculations  based  (as  is  frequently  the  case)  on 
the  ascertained  produce  of  a  single  plant  are  especially  misleading,  for 
however  favorable  the  conditions  may  be,  the  different  plants  vary  both 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  yield  and  some  are  altogether  unpro¬ 
ductive.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  take  the  average  cost  of  cultivating 
an  acre,  and  then  give  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  crop  for  the  first  five 
years.  The  following  figures  will  be  found  to  be  pretty  near  the  mark, 
but  if  anything  they  show  a  smaller  return  than  may  be  expected  if  all 
the  conditions  are  favorable  ; — 


Cost  ok  Ci  ltivatiox  i>er  Acre  oi  ring  the  First  Five  Years. 

Anhivst. 

/  -S-  d. 

Clearing  land .  i  4  o 

Staking  and  digging  holes  for  i,ooo  trees .  o  14  o 

Purchase  of  1,000  young  coffee  trees .  o  10  o 

Planting  I, ono  trees  .  o  6  o 

Replacing  loss  of  coffee  trees .  o  a  o 

Monthly  cleaning  for  five  years .  6  o  o 

Cost  of  harvesting  2,600  lbs.  of  coffee,  including 

freight,  taxes,  &c.,  at  8  Mexican  cents  per  lb _  21  10  S 


Total . 30  7  8 


pRonicE  AND  Receipts  per  .Acre. 

•Amih'NT 

/  J.  </. 

First  year .  Nil. 

Second  year.  200  lbs.,  sold  at  21  Mexican  cents. ...  4  1 1  o 

Third  year,  400  lbs..  “  “  -  920 

Fourth  year,  8 JO  lbs.,  “  “  -  18  4  o 

Fifth  year,  I  200  lbs.,  "  “  ....  27  6  o 


Total .  59  3  i> 


In  making  these  calculations  it  has  been  assumed  that  a  good  site  has 
been  chosen,  and  that  the  land  and  its  produce  have  been  properly- 
treated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  obtained  for  the  bean — a  matter 
which  is  not  entirely  in  the  planter’s  control— has  been  estimated  at  a 
low  figure.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  scientific  cultivation  of 
the  plant  and  careful  treatment  of  the  lieaii  after  picking  will  often  raise 
the  value  of  the  produce  by  improving  its  quality  as  much  as  25  per  cent. 
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The  cost  of  making'  the  nursery  and  the  necessary  roads  or  tracks  has 
not  been  included  in  the  above  estimate,  but  these  expenses  are  not 
heavy,  and  appear  altogether  inconsiderable  when  calculated  per  acre. 
Moreover,  as  this  work  is  of  a  permanent  character,  it  may  fairly  be 
charged  to  capital  account.  The  same  may  be  said  of  buildings,  tools, 
&c.,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  estimated  as  low  as  /yy  for  a  moderate¬ 
sized  plantation.  It  seems  unlikely,  however,  that  anyone  accustomed 
to  live  either  in  Kuropc  or  the  United  States  would  be  satisfied  with  so 
low  a  standard  of  comfort  as  is  implied  by  these  figures.  The  cost  of  the 
house  must,  of  course,  largely  depend  on  the  habits  and  inclinations  of 
the  planter,  but  if  he  be  a  person  of  moderate  requirements  some  /'loo  to 
/"zoo  should  cover  his  expenditures  on  this  head. 

In  treating  of  the  expense  of  starting  a  plantation  it  should  be  men. 
tioned  that  the  cultivation  of  other  crops  is  frequently  combined  with 
that  of  coffee.  For  instance  maize  may  be  advantageously  planted 
betw’eeu  the  rows  of  coffee  plants  on  newly  cleared  land.  The  shade  is 
most  beneficial  to  the  trees  at  this  stage  of  their  growth,  and  the  profit 
on  the  crop  may  be  reckoned  at  about  25  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  clearing 
the  land. 

In  its  fifth  year  of  growth  the  coffee  plant  attains  its  full  power  of 
production,  and  the  estimated  yield  for  that  year  may  be  accounted 
the  normal  crop.  Hy  that  time,  too,  the  initial  expenses  in  connection 
with  that  part  of  the  plantation  will  naturally  have  ceased.  The  account 
for  the  sixth  year  should,  therefore,  stand  approximately  as  follows  : 


K.xfessks  per  Acre  in  Sixth  Axn  Svbseqi  f.nt  Yk.\rs. 


Amovst. 

/  .«.  </. 

Cleaning  or  weeding .  i  4  o 

Pruning,  etc .  o  5  o 

Harvesting,  etc.,  1,200  lbs.  coffee .  to  8  o 

Total .  II  17  o 


RECEIPTS  PER  Acre  in  Sixth  and  Sriisp;QUENT  Years. 

AXOfST. 

/■  -I-  </• 

1,200  lbs.  coffee  at  21  Mexican  cents .  27  6  o 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  figures  would  admit  of  liberal  allowances 
for  interest  on  capital  and  for  personal  expenditure,  and  would  still 
leave  a  substantial  balance  in  the  planter’s  favor. 
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General  Remarks. 

In  purchasing  an  estate  in  Mexico,  a  new  comer  should  as  a  rule  have 
recourse  to  a  reliable  foreign  agency.  Direct  negotiations  with  the  own¬ 
ers  of  the  soil  are  often  extreniel}-  tedious,  and  they  should  not  be 
undertaken  by  any  one  who  does  not  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  country.  Care  must  of  course  be  taken  to  obtain  a  good  title  to  the 
land  purchased,  and  in  most  cases  this  can  now  be  done  without  much 
difficulty  or  expense.  In  some  districts  the  Indian  villagers  lay  claim 
to  certain  rights  over  adjoining  lands,  and  however  unfounded  such 
claims  may  be,  they  are  sometimes  a  source  of  great  irritation  and  con¬ 
sequent  annoyance  to  the  foreign  planter.  It  will  almost  always  be 
found,  however,  that  these  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  a  little  tact 
and  liberality. 

A  foreigner  buying  real  estate  should,  if  he  desires  to  preserve  his 
nationality,  take  the  proper  legal  steps  to  do  so. 

The  intending  planter  will  generally  do  well  to  spend  some  little  time 
in  the  country  before  making  a  purchase,  and  should  if  possible  acquire 
some  practical  knowledge  of  his  business  at  an  existing  plantation.  He 
will  be  apt  to  think  that  by  waiting  he  is  letting  slip  many  a  golden 
opportunity,  but  such  opportunities  will  probably  recur  later,  and  the 
experience  he  will  have  gained  will  save  him  much  loss  and  disappoint¬ 
ment.  A  considerable  number  of  small  foreign  capitalists  in  this  coun¬ 
try  would  probably  admit  that  for  a  year  or  two  after  their  arrival, 
experience  was  their  only  profit,  and  that  it  had  been  gained  at  a  need¬ 
lessly  high  price. 

In  order  that  this  report  may  be  comprehensible  to  English  readers 
all  values  have  been  given  in  sterling,  calculated  at  ik>d.  to  the  Mexican 
dollar.  Mexico,  however,  uses  the  silver  standard,  and  though  the 
.silver  price  of  labor,  &c.,  has  not  altered  very  much  the  equivalent 
price  in  gold  has  fallen  considerably  of  late  years  and  remains  an  ever 
varying  quantity.  It  is  obviously  to  the  advantage  of  the  English 
capitalist  settling  in  Mexico  that  the  price  of  silver  should  remain  low 
as  compared  with  gold  ;  first,  he  receives  more  silver  dollars  in  exchange 
for  his  sterling  capital,  and  secondly,  whilst  most  of  his  outgoings  are 
in  the  cheaper  currency,  any  produce  exported  is  ultimately  paid  for  at 
gold  rates. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  mentioned  that  there  is  probably  no  country 
in  the  world  where  the  settler  must  more  exclusively  depend  for  success 
on  his  own  energy  and  ability,  and  that  it  is  far  more  difficult  than  in 
eastern  countries  to  secure  the  proper  conduct  of  a  business  without  the 
constant  supervision  of  the  person  directly  interested  in  it.  Moreover, 
different  problems  have  to  be  faced  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
in  some  localities  coffee  cultivation  has  scarcely  yet  passed  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  It  is  impossible  to  make  exact  calculations  of  the  profits 
of  an  undertaking  under  such  conditions. 


MEXICO. 


The  total  exports  of  coffee  from  Mexico  for  the  past  five  years  are 
stated  in  the  Mexican  official  returns  as  follows : 


Year.  giiantity. 

Kilo*. 

1890- 91 . 14.656.777 

1891- 92 . 11,058,279 

>892-93 . 14.514.949 

>893-94 . 18,866,590 

1894-95  . 16,512,648 


The  principal  coffee-producing  States  are  Vera  Criu  and  Oaxaca,  to 
■which  may  be  added  Miclioacan.  Colima  coffee  is  also  well  known  in  the 
market  though  the  quantity  produced  there  is  much  smaller  than  in  even 
the  last  of  the  above-named  States. 

Mexican  coffee  is  exported  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States. 

The  price  of  coffee  in  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  year  1S95-94  ranged 
from  16  to  i8;4c.  gold  (8t/.  to  9*4</.)  pe*"  !'>•  for  Rio  standard  (vide  United 
States  Return  of  Commerce  and  Navigation).  Mexican  coffee  always 
commanded  a  somewhat  higher  price. 
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MEXICO. 

KL  CULTIVO  DHL  CAFK. 

1%1  Informc  que  se  publica  a  continiiacibn,  dado  a  luz  reciente- 
mente  por  cl  Ministerio  de  Relacioncs  Kxterioros  de  la  Gran 
Hrctafia,  suininistra  intersantes  noticias  accrca  del  cultivo  del 
cafe  en  la  Repiiblica  Me.xicana  y  pone  de  manifiesto  los  progresos 
ejne  alii  se  ban  hecho  en  este  importante  ramo. 

El  cafeto  es  iina  planta  que  einpez*')  cultivarse  en  Mexico  clesde  los 
primeros  di'as  de  este  siglo;  y  es  cosa  bieu  sabida  liace  ya  mucho  tieinpo, 
que  las  condiciones  favorables  para  este  cultivo  en  diversos  puntos  del 
territorio  de  la  Repiiblica,  son  tan  buenas  conio  las  inejores  (jne  pueden 
encontrarse  en  el  resto  del  mundo.  La  instabilidad  de  los  (lobiernos  ha 
sido  causa,  sin  enibarjjo,  en  esto,  conio  en  todo  lo  que  se  relaciona  con  la 
rique/.a  publica,  de  que  se  haya  rctardado  el  progreso,  que  de  tan  propicias 
circunistancias  podia  esperarse;  y  asi  es  que,  hasta  los  tiltiaios  aiios  no 
se  llegn  ii  la  deinostracidn  perfecta  de  que  Mexico  es  capaz  de  aspirar  .i 
un  puesto  distinguido  en  la  lista  de  los  paises  que  producen  cafe. 

La  ruina  casi  total  de  esta  industria  en  Ceiliin  y  otros  paises  del  Orien- 
te,  asi  conio  las  inalas  coseclias  que  ha  habido  recientcniente  en  el 
Brasil,  junto  con  la  baja  de  la  plata  y  la  reduccidn  consiguiente  de  los 
jornales  y  del  valor  de  las  tierras,  han  dado  el  resultado  de  fomentar  en 
Mexico  el  cultivo  del  caf^,  en  grado  suficiente  para  hacer  visibles  las 
ventajas  que  de  desarrollarlo  mucho  mas  ampliamente  podrian  reca- 
barse.  I’or  esta  causa,  y  teniendo  tambi^n  en  cuenta  que  no  pasar.l 
mucho  antes  de  que  se  encuentren  numerosos  capitales  brit-'inicos  y 
americanos  ocupados  en  Mexico  en  esta  industria,  jiarecid  conveniente 
recoger  de  buenas  fuentes  las  noticias  mas  importantes  que  sobre  este 
cultivo  pudieran  desearse  y  presentarlas,  reunidas  y  agrupadas  en 
debida  forma,  la  consideracidn  del  ('lobierno. 

Son  varios  los  I-istados  de  la  Repiiblica  en  que  pueden  encontrarse 
tierras,  en  cantidad  considerable,  favorables  .i  todas  luces  para  el  cul¬ 
tivo  del  cafi*.  I’ero  las  circinnstancias  necesarias  para  hacer  provechoso 
ese  cultivo  son  muchas  y  muy  distintas,  y  es  necesario  preceder  con  pru- 
dencia  para  elegir  definitivaniente  el  punto  en  que  deba  establecerse  La 
finca. 

Hay  cuatro  cosas  principales  A  que  se  debe  atender  al  hacer  la  elec- 
ci<'»n.  La  priniera  es  la  calidad  del  suelo;  la  segunda,  el  clima;  la  ter- 
cera,  el  estado  de  las  comunicaciones;  y  la  cuarta,  la  abundancia  d 
escasez  de  los  brazos. 
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Cttlidad  dtt  sHcto. 

I.  HI  cafeto  crcce  y  sc  dcsarrolla  bicn  en  varies  terrenos ;  pero  m^s 
que  eii  todos  cn  los  ricos,  dclcznables,  porosos,  de  Rrau  profuudidad,  y  no 
cultivados  anteriorniente.  Las  tierras  arcillosas  son,  por  regia  general, 
inadecuadas  para  cste  cultivo. 

lui  Mexico  las  inejores  tierras,  hablando  tambien  en  general,  estAn 
todavia  cnbiertas  por  bosqnes  virgenes,  de  donde  resulta  qne  la  priniera 
ocupaciun  del  hacendado  tendr.i  que  ser  el  dcsinonte  y  limpia  del  ter¬ 
rene.  Si  este  se  presenta  accidentado  y  con  condulaciones  ser.'i  casi 
sienipre  de  preferirse  A  cualquiera  otro,  pnes  qne  ofrece  mayor  facilidad 
para  el  desagfte.  Las  cuestas  nniy  enipinadas  d  pendientes  no  sou,  sin 
embargo,  de  recomendarse. 


/;/  clima. 

2.  La  temperatura  mejor  para  el  cafeto  varia  entre  un  minimum  de  65°, 
y  uu  niAximum  de  85°,  del  termometro  de  Fahrenheit,  y  es  la  reiuante, 
m.'is  6  menos,  en  casi  todos  los  listados  de  la  seccidu  denominada  en 
Mdxico  “  La  Tierra  Caliente.”  Las  heladas  matan  las  plautas  ;  pero  si 
estas  no  estAn  protegidas,  por  la  humedad  necesaria,  contra  el  ardor 
intenso  de  los  rayos  del  sol  de  los  trdpicos,  el  resultado  serA  igualmente 
funesto.  Segun  al  parecer  mas  autorizado,  crece  mejor  el  cafeto  y  se 
dcsarrolla  con  mayor  lozania,  en  las  localidades  donde  el  pluvidmentro 
aensa  una  caida  de  cien  pulgadas  de  agua  durante  el  aiio,  donde  la  dis- 
tribucidn  de  las  Iluvias,  durante  el  mismo  periodo,  ha  sido  regular  y 
proporcionada.  Dcbe,  no  obstante,  advertirse  que  hay  distritos,  como 
por  ejemplo  el  de  Cordova,  en  el  Estado  de  Veracruz,  donde  llueve 
mucho  menos,  y  donde  el  cafeto  se  dcsarrolla,  sin  embargo,  con  gran 
lozania. 

Hn  las  localidades  cn  que  el  cielo  estA  generalmcntc  uublado  es  pre- 
ferible  hacer  los  plantios  con  el  frente  al  Kste;  por  el  contrario,  en  aquellas 
otras  en  que  siempre  hay  mucho  sol,  es  mejor  hacerlos  con  el  frente  al 
Oeste. 

Algunos  cscritorcs  dan  niuclia  importancia  A  la  altura  del  terreno  sobre 
el  nivel  del  mar,  y  senalan  limites  dentro  »le  los  cuales  se  deberA 
fnndar  un  cafetal,  con  buenas  esperanzas  de  obtener  ventajas.  La 
experiencia  ha  demostrado,  sin  embargo,  que  es  muy  vasta  la  zona  de 
elevacidn  en  que  piieden  encontrarse  las  inejores  condiciones,  asi 
climatoldgicas,  como  de  todo  otro  genero,  para  este  cultivo:  y  que  en 
muchas  ocasiones  el  caf^  de  mas  precio  .se  encuentra  cultivado  casi  al 
nivel  del  mar.* 

.\ntes  de  escoger  el  terreno  es  preciso  considerar  con  tan  gran  cuidado  cl 
clima  como  la  naturaleza  del  suelo,  y  nunca  se  pecarA  por  exceso  en  este 

*Ksto  |iasu  niitalilemvnU'  cti  Lilxrria. 
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particular.  Siempre  ha  sido  buen  sistema  comprar  aquellas  tierras  que 
bajo  estos  dos  aspectos  reunan  condiciones  satisfactorias,  aunque  haj’a 
que  pagailas  d  precios  comparativaineute  elevados. 

Transportcs. 

3.  La  facilidad  de  las  comuuicaciones  es  otra  cosa  de  gran  iuiportaucia. 
La  industria  ferrocarrilera  se  ha  desenvuelto  mucho  eu  los  dltiinos  anos, 
y  las  h'neas  ferreas  se  estAu  exteudiendo  por  todo  el  Ambito  del  pais  con 
notable  energia.  I’ero  auu  pueden  citarse  algunos  distritos  en  que  se 
podria  con  ventaja  cultivar  el  cafe,  y  en  que  sin  embargo  no  puede  pen- 
sarse  en  ello,  por  aliora  por  no  ser  fAcilmente  accessibles. 

Siendo  siempre  mas  baratos  los  transportes  por  algiln  medio  de 
comunicacidn  acuiitica  que  los  terrestres,  habra  de  preferirse  siempre, 
para  establecer  un  cafetal  que  el  terreno  se  encuentre  cerca  de  un  rio, 
puesto  que  en  niuchos  casos  este  hace  mejor  servicio  que  un  ferrocarril. 

En  muchos  pnntos  de  Mexico  casi  se  puede  decir  que  no  hay  camino.s, 
y  el  que  quiera  fundar  un  cafetal,  debe  tener  A  mano,  cerca  de  la  finca,  un 
medio  bueno  de  communicacidn,  ya  sea  por  agua,  ya  por  ferrocarril.  Ha 
de  tenerse  en  cuenta  adeniAs  que  el  cultivo  del  caf^  estA  siempre  com- 
binado  con  otros,  cuyos  productos  son  A  veces  muy  voluminosos,  y  de 
los  que  no  podria  disponerse  si  no  hubiera  medios  cdmodos  de  efectuar 
su  transporte. 

Jornales. 

4.  Es  muy  de  desearse  que  el  cafetal  se  funde  en  un  distrito  doiide 
abunden  los  brazos  ;  y  aunque  algunas  personas  entendidas  mantienen 
que  los  jornaleros  importados  son  mas  fAciles  de  manejar  que  los  nativos, 
siempre  viene  A  resultar,  que  adeniAs  de  nmchas  dificultades  prActicas, 
hay  que  veneer  en  la  ijiiportacidn  el  inconveniente  del  mayor  costo. 

El  tipo  de  los  jornales  varia  con  los  distritos  ;  pero  en  general,  y  por 
t^miino  medio  para  todo  el  pais,  segiin  datos  oficiales  de  1892,  lo  que 
gana  al  dia  cada  trabajador  no  pasa  de  37  centavos,  en  monedacorriente 
mexicana.  Despu^s  de  1S92,  se  ha  elevado  este  tipo  hasta  el  extreme  de 
que  casi  siempre  se  pagan  50  centavos.  La  mayor  parte  de  las  veces, 
tanto  los  trabajadores  como  los  que  los  emplean  prefieren  hacer  el  con- 
trato  A  razdn  de  una  cantidad  alzada  por  cierta  tarea.  Este  arreglo  es 
particularmente  ventajoso,  cuando  el  trabajo  consiste  en  liiupiar  un 
terreno  y  prepararlo  para  la  siembra. 

Es  necesario  entender  bien  al  labrador  mexicano,  si  se  quiere  sacar  de 
^1  buen  partido.  La  riqueza  del  suelo  y  la  benignidad  del  clima  le  pro- 
porcionan,  casi  sin  esfuerzo  alguno,  todo  lo  que  puede  necesitar  para  su 
sostenimiento  y  comodidad,  }•  no  es  fAcil  conseguir  de  <^'1  que  se  someta  A 
ser  tratado  mal,  d  A  sufrir  injusticia. 
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Miichos  hacendados  hau  encontrado  ventajoso  dar  &  sus  trabajadores, 
adcm^is  de  su  paga  ordinaria,  el  uso  de  una  pequeiia  porcidn  de  terreno 
que  puedan  cultivar  en  beneficio  propio.  I’arece  que  este  sistema  es 
muy  del  agrado  de  los  trabajadores:  y  donde  quiera  que  se  le  ha  puesto 
en  prActica,  se  ha  notado  que  hay  menor  disposicidn  A  abandonar  la  fiiica 
y  dejar  de  trabajar  en  ella. 

En  algunos  distritos  la  cuestidn  de  brazos  ofrece  las  mas  serias  dificul- 
tades. 

Los  planti'os  han  de  estar  limpios  y  el  caf^  ha  de  estar  cogido  A  cierto 
debido  tienipo,  v  las  opcraciones  necesarias  para  una  y  otra  cosa  jamAs 
l)uedea  posponerse.  Ks  claro,  por  lo  tanto,  que  es  verdaderaente  inutil 
emprender  en  el  cultivo  del  caf^  si  no  se  cuenta  de  anteinano  con  suficiente 
nuniero  de  brazos. 


/m  Jinca. 

Como  las  mejores  tierras  que  pueden  dedicarse  al  cultivo  del  caf^  estAti 
todavia  sin  destnontar,  lo  priniero  que  ha  de  hacer  el  hacendado  es  der- 
ribar  los  Arboles  y  linipiar  la  maleza.  Lo  priniero  se  efectua  con  el 
hacha ;  lo  segundo  con  el  machete.  .\quellos  troncos  que  pueden 
aprovecharse  para  la  construccidn  de  las  casas,  6  para  otros  objetos,  se 
pondrAn  A  un  lado  cuidadosamente.  A  todo  lo  demAs  se  le  da  fuego. 

En  la  mayor  parte  de  los  cafetales  en  Mexico  se  acostumbra  dejar  en 
pie  algunos  Arboles  grandes  para  que  den  sombra;  pero  hay  algunos  dis¬ 
tritos,  en  que  prevalecen  muy  buenas  condiciones  climatologicas  y  en 
que  esta  precaucidn  se  cousidera  innecesaria.  Mucha  sombra  es  perju- 
ilicial,  y  una  localidad  en  que  sea  necesario  por  causa  del  excesivo  calor 
del  sol  y  de  la  falta  de  humedad  proporcionarse  dicha  sombra,  valdrA 
mas  evitarla.* 


*  Antique  iMMi.is  hay  ilutla  de  que  la  sombra  no  se  necesita,  y  de  que  ella.  cuaiido  la 
hay.  es  mas  bicn  danina  que  proreohosa,  si  las  cireumstancias  del  clima  sun  adecuadas, 
existe  la  costiimhrc,  easi  Keiieral,  de  dejar  en  pic,  al  tiemtio  del  desmonte  alfcunus  Kran- 
des  .irbules  para  dar  sombra  .-i  los  cafetos.  Y  esta  costumbre  es  tan  iinirersal  y  cons- 
tante  que  no  es  pusible  dejar  de  mencionarla.  Muchas  perstmas  de  gran  experiencia 
en  el  cultivo  del  cafe  en  Mexico  sustieneti  que  es  absolutamente  necesario  hscer  esto  ; 
y  es  iMisible  <iue  asi  sea  efectivamente  en  los  distritos  en  que  dichas  |>ersouHS  ticnen  su 
residencia.  n  que  por  cual<|uier  otro  motivo  les  son  mejor  comuridos.  Debe  decirse  a 
jiesar  de  esto  que  en  muchus  paises  dimde  se  ha  cultivado  el  cafe,  eu  Rraiide  escala, 
luiicho  antes  que  en  Mexico,  la  pl.anta  prospera  mucho  mas  cuando  no  tiene  sombra. 
Tal  vez  scan  necesarias  mas  pruebas  y  mayor  iiumero  de  observaciones  por  lo  que  .i 
Mexico  respecta,  para  luxler  IleRae  en  este  piitito  .1  una  conclusi'>n  defiiiitiva  ;  ihto  los 
mascntusiastasdefeiisoresdel  sistema  no  jaulran  nexarquese  ha  exagcradoel  principio 
y  que  se  tla  demasiada  sombra  a  los  cafetos.  I.a  verdad  parece  ser  que  este  arbol  puetle 
crccer  y  ciiltivarse  con  provecho  en  miichosdistritos  que  110  tienen  buenas  condiciones, 
doiide  se  necesita  bastaiite  sombra  para  protexer  las  siemhras  contra  ex  excesivo  calor 
del  st)l.  I.os  hacendados  que  tienen  sus  tineas  en  distritos  eomparativamentc  calidos  y 
secos  pueden  verse  en  necesidad  tic  protexcr  sus  plantios  con  los  altos  arboles  de  los 
iMisttiies  y  en  niiichos  easos  hasta  con  luutas  de  pl.itanos ;  pero  las  localidatles  donile 
esto  sea  preciso  no  hay  duda  que  ileben  evitarse  |Hir  lost|ue  pueden  escoxcr  llbremente 
el  luxar  ilonde  ileba  establecerse  su  hnea. 
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Scuiilkv'is. 

Cuaiido  se  enipic/.a  el  desinoiite  deberii  csco^erse  un  lu}{ar  ii  propTsito 
para  senibrar  los  };ranos  de  cafe  y  preparar  uii  bneii  semillero  que  sirva 
para  el  ano  sij'uiente. 

Los  arboles  con  quc  se  empieza  el  primer  ano  son  j'eneralinente  coin- 
prados  en  las  fincas  vecinas. 

K1  lugar  que  ha  de  escogerse  para  estab'ecer  el  semillero  antedicho 
debe  ser  fertil  y  Licil  de  rej;ar,  y  ha  de  estar  perfectamente  liinpio  y 
desprovisto  de  arboles.  Kn  Mexico  se  liene  la  costunibre,  conio  ya  se 
ha  dicho,  de  conservar  algunos  de  estos,  a  tin  de  que  den  soinbra;  pero 
en  otros  paises  se  ha  deinostrado  que  esta  costunibre  es  perjudicial, 
porque  las  gotas  de  agua  que  caen  de  ellos  sobre  los  cafetos  liernos  les 
pueden  causar  gran  dano.  Asi  es  que  en  los  seniilleros  se  prefiere 
generalnieute,  en  los  dichos  paises,  dar  la  soinbra  por  iiiedios  que  esten 
libres  del  inconveuiente  indicado. 

I’ara  efectuar  la  siembra  de  las  semillas  se  empieza  por  construir  una 
especie  de  largos  canteros  de  6  pulgadas  de  altura,  y  de  4  pies  de  audio 
en  la  base,  dejaiido  eiitre  uiio  y  otro  un  camiiio,  d  espacio  suficiente- 
mente  audio,  para  (jue  los  trabajadores  pueden  limpiar  las  plantas  facil- 
mente,  d  ejecutar  cualquier  trabajo  que  sea  iiecesario.  listos  canteros 
deben  hacerse  con  azadas  d  guatacas,  rompieiido  y  apartando  la  tierra 
coiivenienmente,  sin  dejar  niuguna  piedra,  y  cuidaiido  de  que  toda  su 
superficie  quede  bieii  lisa. 

Las  semillas  que  han  de  sembrarse  eii  los  canteros  asi  preparados,  y 
son  los  niismos  granos  del  cafe,  ban  de  exiierimentar  tambieii  una  especie 
de  preparacidii.  Se  empieza  por  privarlos  de  su  pulpa,  y  tenerlos 
desjmds  por  algiiii  tiempo  suniergidos  en  agua,  donde  pierden  cualquiera 
sustancia  sacariiia  que  les  hubiese  quedado.  Los  granos  que  despues  de 
esta  inmersidii  suban  ii  la  superficie  y  se  queden  tlotando  no  son  bueiios 
y  habra  que  arrojarlos.  Los  (jue  permanezcan  en  el  fondo  de  la  vasija 
son  los  buenos,  y  deberan  recogerse  con  cuidado,  y  ponerse  {\  secar  pri- 
mero  al  sol  por  un  dia,  y  luego  A  la  soinbra  por  dos  dias  mas.  Despuf-s 
del  tercer  dia  estarAii  listas  las  semillas  para  ser  sembradas. 

Usta  operacidn  se  lleva  .A  c.abo  practicando  traiisversalmeiite  en  los 
canteros,  por  medio  de  un  palo  terminado  en  )>iinta,  peipieiios  surcos  de 
2'4  pulgadas  de  profiiiididad,  !\  distancia  uiio  de  otro  de  5  pulgadas.  I’n 
trabajador  que  va  detras  del  cjue  hace  estos  surcos  va  depositaiido  en 
ellos  las  semillas  que  han  sido  preparadas  del  modo  antedicho,  y  cuiila 
de  que  no  queden  juntas,  sino  que  cada  una  se  encuentre  separada  de 
su  companera  cuando  meiios  4  pulgadas.  Se  «-ubre  dcspu<-s  todo  con 
tierra  fina  bien  cernida,  sin  prensarla  d  apisonarla,  regando  en  seguida 
ei  terreiio  por  medio  de  una  regadera.  bista  liltima  operacidii  debe  repe- 
tirse  cada  dos  d  tres  dias,  hasta  que  emiiiezan  .A  brotar  las  plantas,  lo 
dial  geiieralmente  siicede  .A  los  40  d  60  dias,  Kntonces  debe  teiierse 
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niucho  cuidado  do  nianteiier  sin  ycrbas  los  cantoros.  A1  caho  do  Sineses, 
poco  mas  6  monos,  est/iji  los  arbolitos  on  disposicidn  do  ser  transplanta- 
dos. 

Hay  aljiunas  localidados  on  quo  so  usan  otros  motodos  Hgeramente 
distintos.  Hay  tambien  puntos  on  quo  el  cafe  so  siembra  do  estaca. 
Ksto  ultimo  pareco  no  scr  provechoso  y  va  dejando  do  hacerso. 

HI  tienipo  do  hacer  la  siombra  yan'a  soRun  los  Hstados.  Kn  al^unos  do 
olios  so  siembra  todo  el  aiio. 

Hos  arbolitos  quo  liayan  do  transplantarse  deben  tenor  de  S  d  9  pulfja- 
das  de  altura.  Hn  Mexico  os  frecuonte  osperar  A  quo  estdn  mas  crecidos, 
pero  esto  no  paroce  nocosario.  ni  esta  de  acuerdo  con  la  prActica  de  otros 
paises  donde  ol  cultivo  del  cafe  estA  miicho  mas  j'eneralizado  y  estudiado. 

Antes  de  que  se  empiezen  A  transplantar  los  arbolitos  deberA  trazarse 
on  el  torrono  una  linoa  recta,  quo  sirva  de  base  para  hacer  bien  las  filas 
y  niedir  las  distancias.  Entre  Arbol  y  Arbol  ha  de  haber  por  lo  monos  un 
intermodio  de  6  pids  Hn  un  acre  pueden  caber  950  cafotos,  sembrados 
A  esta  distancia,  y  colocados  en  filas,  separadas  una  ilo  otra  por  un  espa- 
cio  de  7  pi^s.  Hstas  son  las  distancias  generalmente  adoptadas  ;  pero 
muchos  hacendados  las  preficron  mayores. 

Dobc  tenerse  mucho  caidado  al  hacer  el  transplante  con  que  no  se 
tnerzan  d  enreden  entre  si  las  raices.  Si  se  rompiera  la  parte  tierna  de 
estas  seria  tal  vez  menosmalo,  porque  podria  no  afectarse  materialniente 
el  crecimiento  de  la  planta  ;  pero  si  las  raices  se  enmaranan  d  se  tuerzen, 
puede  aquella  morirse  deutro  de  uno  d  dos  aiios. 

Has  deniAs  precauciones  que  deben  tomarse  para  hacer  con  buen  exito 
el  transplante  no  requieren  especial  mencidn  porque  son  sabidas  por  todos 
los  que  tienen  conocimento, antique  sea  lifiero,  en  materia  de  arboricultura. 

lil  mejor  tiempo  para  esta  operacidii  es  al  principio  de  la  estacidn  de 
las  Iluvias. 

Hu  M  '-xico  se  necesita  al*tunas  voces  recurrir  A  la  irrisjaci  -ni  y  A  los 
abonos;  pero  cuando  se  ha  escogido  una  buena  localidad  no  serAn 
necesarios  ni  la  una  ni  los  otros.  ruede  a;.;re;iarse  que  no  es  buena  la 
costumbre  de  abonar  el  terreno  de  los  semilleros,  porque  con  ella  sc 
inhabilita  las  plautas  jdvenes  para  su  ultimo  destino. 

Hs  muy  necesario  que  el  terreno  al  rededor  de  los  Arboles  recien 
plantados  sc  mantenj'a  siempre  linipio  de  yerbas,  y  este  es  punto  A  (jue 
en  Mexico  no  se  atiende  mucho  fjeneralmente.  lista  operacidn  debe 
hacerse  todos  los  meses,  y  aunque  es  verdid  que  con  ella  se  aumcntan 
los  costos,  tambien  lo  es  que  el  mayor  rendimiento  de  la  cosccha  com- 
pcnsa  suficientemente  los  ^astos  hechos.  l^s  preferible  que  la  yerba  se 
arramiue  con  las  manos,  porque  adeniAs  de  ser  entonces  mas  eficaz  la 
linipia,  es  tambien  mas  barata. 

H'n  Mexico,  donde  los  motodos  empirieos  ban  prevalecitlo  en  tnucha 
parte  hasta  el  dia,  existen  diferencias  tie  opiuirm  respecto  al  tiempo  y 
moilo  tie  pttdar  lt>s  cafeltts.  lin  Itts  otrtts  paises  cultivadores  del  cafe  cstA 
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achnitido  que  la  plaiita  debc  dejarstr  llegar  hasta  una  alturade  3  db  pies, 
cuando  mas,  sobre  el  tiivel  del  suelo,  y  entonces  recortarla  para  que  no 
crezca  in.'is.  l-il  objeto  es  confmar  la  savia  deutro  de  li'niitcs  reducidos, 
de  nianera  que  todas  las  ramas,  asi  las  primeras  como  las  segundas  y  las 
terceras,  puedaii  eargarse  de  frutos,  aiin  a  la  altura  de  9  pulgadas. 

Kn  los  terrenes  ricos  puedc  periiiitirse  que  los  Arboles  se  levanten  d 
mayor  altura.  K1  recorte  d  podado  debe  hacerse  con  un  cuchillo,  y  solo 
en  troncos  d  ramos  maduros,  pues  de  lo  contrario  la  hetida  tarda  en 
cicatrizarse  y  el  drbol  puede  quedar  arruinado.  Se  efectua  general- 
mente  la  j)oda  entre  el  seguudo  y  el  lercer  ano,  despues  de  haber  recogido 
la  coseclia ;  y  se  repite  la  operacidu  en  los  aiios  siguieutes,  de  modo 
que  la  plauta  se  conserve,  cuanto  sea  posible,  en  la  forma  de  uii  arbusto 
bajo  y  simetrico  sin  ramas  salientes  e  iniproductivas.  Kn  los  cafetales 
mal  manejados  y  particularmente  en  aquellas  doude  hay  mucha  siunbra, 
las  plantas  se  ponen  fruncidas  y  se  vuelven  comparativameute  impro- 
ductivas. 

Coser/ia. 

lil  fruto  del  caf^  se  madura  en  diferentes  epocas,  segiin  seau  los 
lugares;  pero  hay  muchos  puutos  en  que  la  ^poca  principal  de  la  cosecha 
comienza  fines  del  otono  d  principios  del  invierno.  Debe  empezarse 
A  recoger  los  frutos,  desde  el  momento  en  que  estos  se  ponen  de  un  color 
rojo  brillante;  y  en  el  mismo  dia  en  que  se  les  separe  del  Arbol,  d  al  dia 
siguiente,  se  les  debe  quitar  la  pulpa,  por  medio  de  una  miiquina  especial, 
inventada  para  este  objeto.* 

Ksta  mfiquiua  despues  de  recibir  los  frutos  los  arrojaen  un  receptficulo 
de  piedra  <">  de  madera,  doude  se  les  dejarii  permanecer  de  12  5  24  horas. 
De  alii  se  les  pasa  A  un  receptaculo  colocado  mas  bajo  doude  se  vierte 
sobre  ellos  un  cantidad  de  agua,  y  se  les  trilla  con  los  pies  hasta  que  la 
substancia  glutinosa  que  tienen  pegada  desaparezca  por  completo.  Los 
granos  que  entonces  suban  A  la  superficie  del  liquido  son  los  de  clase 
inferior,  y  deben  ser  cogidos  y  puestos  A  secar  separadamente.  Lo«  que 
se  quedan  en  el  fondo  se  llevarAn  A  los  secaderos  donde  se  les  inauteiidrA 
por  4  «'i  5  (lias  A  la  accidn  del  sol.  La  pelicula  A  mauera  de  pergamino 
qut  cubre  los  frutos  se  separa  fAcilmente,  cuando  se  frolan  acjiiellos  unos 
con  otros  en  la  palma  de  las  inanos. 

Cuando  estA  seco  el  cafe  se  le  lleva  A  los  almacenes,  y  sc  le  arrcgla  y 
prepara  para  conducirlo  al  mercado.  Todas  las  operaciones  que  se  hacen 
con  este  objeto,  auncjue  algo  complicadas  y  dificiles  de  describir.  son 
sumamente  sencillas  Su  conocimiento  perfecto  puede  adcjuirirse  en  poca 
tiempo,  con  tal  que  se  ponga  un  poco  de  atcncidn  y  cuidado. 


*  I.os  labrailores  en  |)e<iutna  e-cala  im  iisati  este  in  ji|iiiiia  |Mjr  rvKia  Kviitral  rriiiUTii 
secan  el  fruto  y  ilc^puc!,  lo  trilluii  con  los  ]>ii-s. 
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La  niaquinaria  eiiipleada  en  los  cafetales  es  comparativamente  barata, 
y  va  poco  A  poco  sustituyendo  al  trabajo  manual.  No  hay  duda  de  que 
su  uso  es  mucho  mas  econ/nnico,  particularmente  en  las  hucas  graudes- 
I’ero  los  m^todos  antiguos  prevalecen  todavia  considerablemeute.  Se  ha 
calculado  que  uu  juego  completo  de  maquinaria  de  esta  clase,  para  un 
cafetal  grande,  cuesta  de  #3,000  A  #5,500.  En  las  fincas  pequeiias,  lo 
dnico  que  se  necesita  comprar  de  momento  es  una  mAquina  para  remover 
la  pulpa,  que  cuesta  #60.00,  mas  6  menos.  Lo  demAs  podrA  adquirirse  A 
medida  que  la  produccidn  permita  mayores  gastos. 

Caftiiaf  rcquerido  precio  de  las  ticrras. 

K1  que  se  proponga  establecer  uu  cafetal  tendrA  bastaute  con  un  capi¬ 
tal  de  #7,500.  SerA  mucho  mejor  empezar  en  una  escala  eoinparativa- 
mente  pequena  ^  ir  poco  A  poco  adelantando,  segiin  se  adelante  tambi^n 
en  experiencia  y  en  el  conocimiento  del  pais.  Una  finca  de  250  acres  es 
la  mas  grande  que  un  principiante  debe  intentar  manejar,  y  de  esa 
■extension  mi.sma  nodeberA  sembrar  de  cafesino  200  acres,  dejando  para 
monte  li  otros  objetos  los  50  restantes. 

I’ueden  conseguirse  buenas  tierras  A  precios  que  van'an  entre  #4-75  y 
#7.50  por  acre.  En  ocasiones  pueden  encoutrar.se  mas  baratas.  Suponien- 
do  que  se  toma  el  terniino  medio  entre  ambos  precios,  los  250  acres 
costarian  #1,510,  y  el  hacendado  que  posea  un  capital  de  #7,500  tendrA 
todavia  A  mano  #3,000  con  que  hacer  frente  A  to'los  los  gastos  de  la  tinea 
y  mautenerse  A  si  iiiismo  hasta  que  ei  cafetal  empieze  A  producir.  A  pri- 
iiiera  vista  esta  suma  parece  detiiasiado  grande  e  innecesaria;  pero  en 
uu  pais  como  Mexico,  donde  no  es  facil  obtener  crMito  y  donde  ei  interes 
del  dinero  es  iiiuy  crecido,  es  importante  tener  en  reserva  un  capital 
bastaute  gratuie  para  hacer  frente  A  cualquiera  emergencia  imprevista. 
El  hecho  de  (jue  miichos  extranjeros  que  vienen  A  trabajar  en  31exico 
ha  tan  fracasailo  debe  en  general  atribuirse  A  esta  causa. 

El  particular  de  gastos  y  ganancias  estA  sujeto  A  extraordinarias  dife- 
rencias  de  opinion,  y  muchos  de  los  cAlculos  que  se  hacen  con  la  mejor  f^ 
del  muudo,  no  merecen  atencii'm  y  tienen  que  ser  desestimados  por 
demasiado  favorables.  Frecuentemente  se  toma  por  base  de  estos  cAl¬ 
culos  el  producto  de  un  Arbol;  pero  esto,  por  perfectaniente  arreglado 
que  este  A  la  verdad  puede  conducir  A  couclusiones  erroueas,  pues  que, 
min  dadas  las  condiciones  mas  favorables,  cada  Arbol  individualmente 
varia  en  la  cantidad  y  calidad  de  sus  prodnetos,  habiendo  algunos  que 
absolutamente  rinden  nada.  i^'t'^.is  el  mejor  plan  de  calcular  estas 
cosas  coiisiste  en  determinar  lo  que  cuesta  por  terniino  medio  cultivar 
un  acre,  y  estiniar  despues  el  valor  de  la  cosecha  en  los  primeros  cinco 
afios.  La  siguiente  tabla  indica  muy  aproximadamente  la  verdad  del 
caso,  y  .si  en  algo  peca  es  tal  vez  en  hacer  la  ganancia  mas  pequena  de 
lo  (pie  debe  esperarso  cuando  todas  las  condiciones  son  favorables. 
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Costos  del  cnltivo  por  acre  durante  los  5  primeros  anos. 


Desmonte  y  limpia .  56  00 

Hacer  hoyos  y  cortar  y  colocar  estacas  para  1,000  arbolitos .  3 

Precio  de  1,000  arbolitos .  3  50 

Siembra  de  los  1,000  arbolitos .  i  50 

Repuesto  de  los  que  se  pierdcn . .  75 

Chapeo  y  linipieza  mensual,  en  cinco  afios . .  30  00 

Costo  de  cosechar  2,600  libras  de  caf^,  incluycndo  fletes,  contri- 
buciones  etc.,  A  razdn  de  8  centavos  mexicanos  por  lil)ra .  109  60 

Total  .  153  85 


ProduccL'H  por  acre. 

Primer  afio .  Nada. 

.Seguudo  afio:  200  libras  que  vendidas  A  21  centavos  mexicanos 

son .  .  #22  75 

Tercer  aiio;  400  libras  id.  id.  id .  45  50 

Cuarto  aiio:  800  libras  id.  id.  id .  91  00 

yuinto  aiio:  1,200  libras  id.  id.  id .  136  50 

Total .  295  75 

Para  hacer  estos  cAlculos  se  ha  partido  del  principio  de  que  las  tierras 
escogidas  para  el  cultivo  son  bueiias.  Tambien  se  ha  piiesto  muy  bajo 
el  precio  A  que  se  supone  vendido  el  cafe,  que  es  cosa  que  no  depeiide 
de  la  voluntad  del  hacendado.  DeberA  notarse,  igualmente  que  cuatido 
el  cultivo  es  cientifico  y  se  maneja  el  fruto  del  iiiodo  debido,  la  estiiiia- 
cidn  de  este  se  aumenta  en  muchos  casos  hasta  uii  25  por  ciento. 

El  costo  del  semillero  y  el  de  la  construccii'm  de  los  camiiios  y  veredas 
indispensablcs,  no  se  han  iucluidoen  el  anterior  presupuesto,  pero  ni  uno 
ni  otro  son  grandes,ni  pueden  rlejar  de  considerarse  insignificantescuando 
el  cAlculo  se  hacc  por  acre.  Por  otra  parte,  siendo  como  son  de  carActer 
perinanente  las  obras  de  esta  clase,  su  costo  deberA  cargarse  A  la  cueuta 
del  capital.  Otro  tanto  puede  decirse  <le  los  edificios,  tiiAciuinas.  instru- 
nieinos,  etc.,  cuyo  costo  se  calcula  en  #250  para  una  finca  de  tainano 
nioderado.  PodrA  parecer  improbable  que  una  persona  acostumbrada  A 
vivir  en  Fhiropa.  •'>  en  los  l^stados  Unidos.  se  contente  con  vivir  con  tan 
pequena?'  coniodidades,  conio  las  (pie  sc  revelan  por  estas  cifras.  l-^l  costo 
de  la  casa  (jue  es  el  mayor,  depende  absolut.amense  de  los  liAbitos  e 
inclinaciones  del  dueno;  pero  si  este  no  es  persona  amiga  de  lujo,  con 
<■^(11)  It  5r,(Kx>  habra  b:i>;tante  jiara  hacerle  frente. 

.A1  tratar  de  los  gastos  (pie  trae  eonsigo  la  fundaei('>n  de  un  cafetal  ha 
de  tenerse  jiresentc,  ((ue  se  hacen  muchos  otr  is  cultivos  .al  iiiisnio  tiempo 
<pie  el  cafe.  El  maiz,  jior  ejenijilo,  jmede  ser  seinbrado  con  gran  vent:ija 
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entre  las  filas  de  los  cafetos  cuaiido  las  tierras  son  iiuevas.  La  soinbra 
de  esta  plauta  es  nuiy  beneficiosa  para  los  arbolitos  de  cafe,  y  cuando 
vende  la  cosecha,  se  puede  calcular  cpie  su  producto  equivale  al  25  por 
ciento  de  lo  ([ue  cost<'»  el  desnioute. 

K1  arbol  del  cafe  llefja  a  su  coniplcto  desenvolviniicuto  y  alcanza  en 
pleno  su  poder  de  produccidn  eu  el  quinto  ano.  Lo  que  eutouces  riiide 
puede  ser  cousiderado  coiiio  su  produccidn  normal.  Kutouces  cesan 
taiubien  todos  aciuellos  gastos  tjue  fiieroii  precisos  para  itiiciar  la  euipresa. 
La  cuenta  para  el  sexto  auo,  por  acre,  podria  hacerse  coiuo  sij;ue: 


Cliapeoy  liiupieza .  }  6  co 

Poda. .  .  I  25 

Recogida,  etc  ,  de  1,200  libras  de  cafe .  .S2  00 


Total . <59  25 


Pro<luctos  por  acre  en  el  sexto  aiio  y  los  siguieutes:  1,200  liliras  de  cafe 
.1  21  centavos  Mexicauos — i^i^bso. 

Se  ve  que  estas  cifras  adiuiteu  coucessioues  liberales  por  razi'ui  de 
iuteres  sohre  el  capital  iuvertido  y  de  gastos  personales,  dejando  todavia 
uu  saldo  de  iiuportancia  en  favor  del  hacendado. 

Para  coJiiprar  iina  finca  en  Mexico  <lebc  cl  recien  llegado,  por  regia 
general,  acudir  .^1  ntia  agencia  extranjera  de  res  etabilida  1.  I'na  nego- 
ciacii'm  directa  con  los  dnenos  del  tcrreno  es  a  menudo  snnianuMite  larga 
y  dificil,  y  no  debe  eniprenderse  por  nna  persona  que  no  tenga  perfccto 
conociinientu  del  pais.  Mucho  cnidado  ha  de  tenerse,  por  snpncsto,  en 
([nc  cl  titnlo  tie  propicdad  de  las  tierras  sea  perfecto,  y  en  la  mayor 
parte  tie  los  casos  puetle  esto  consegnirse  sin  ninchos  gastqs  d  dilicultades. 
I;n  algnnos  tlistritos  lt)S  liabitantes  tie  lt>s  pueblos  tie  Intlios  pretenden 
ejercitar  ciertos  tlerechos  sobre  las  tierras  atlyacentcs.  y  auntjue  tales 
pretensittnes  sean  en  mnclit)s  casos  iiifnntlatlas,  tlan  t>rigen  (\  grande  irri- 
tacit'm  y  molestia  para  el  hacentlatlt>  extranjero.  Se  enct>ntrar.i  siempro 
tpie  tt)ilas  estas  tlificnh.atles  puetlen  allanarse  con  nn  poco  de  t  icto  y 
generositlatl. 

I'n  coniprailor  tie  tineas  d  bienes  raices,  tpie  tlesee  conservar  sn  pro- 
pia  nacionalitlatl  puetle  hacerlo  tlantlo  los  pastts  necesarit>s  ante  las 
respect ivas  antt)ritlatles. 

LI  extr.injero  tpie  inteiite  tledicarse  d  esta  empresa  agricola  liar.i  bien, 
antes  tie  cinnprar  las  tierras,  en  pasar  nn  jioct)  tie  tiempo  eti  el  eampo,  v 
adtmirir,  si  fnere  pttsible,  algiin  etmtt 'imientt>  practico  en  nn  cafetal  y,a 
estableciilo  Puede  ser  tpie  le  parezea  pertler  tiempo  esperantlo.  y  hasta 
t|ne  se  le  escapan  mnch.as  exeelentes  oportnnidatles  ;  pert>  es  proltable 
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que  estas  se  le  presentariiti  mas  tanlc,  y  adcm.^s  la  experieiicia  adquirida 
es  capaz  de  compensar  suficientcmciite  ciialqinera  ptrdida  efectiva.  Hay 
tn  Mexico,  un  iniiiuro  considerable  <le  capitalistas  extranjeros,  de  iiio- 
derados  recursos,  (pie  probablemente  estaran  dispnestos  {\  confesar  que 
por  un  aiio,  ()  dos,  desjuK-s  de  su  llcfiada,  su  unica  Ranancia  consistid  en 
la  experieiicia,  y  que  esla  la  estinian  en  uu  precio  suniamente  alto. 

A  fin  de  que  este  in  forme  sea  f.'icil  de  eutender  en  America  se  ban  dado 
todos  los  valores  en  pesos  y  centavos  en  oro.  Kn  Mexico  el  padn'm  de 
los  valores  es  la  plata,  y  auiiciue  el  precio  en  plata  de  los  jornales,  etc., 
no  se  ha  alterado  niucho,  su  equivalente  en  oro  ha  bajado  considerable- 
mente  en  los  ultimos  afios,  y  pernianece  todavia  en  un  estado  siempre 
variable.  Ks  por  tanto  ventajoso  para  el  capitalista  extranjero,  estable- 
cido  en  Mexico,  que  el  jirecio  de  la  plata  comparado  con  el  del  oro  se 
mantenga  bajo;  primero,  por  que  recibe  mayor  numero  de  pesos  de  plata 
por  su  capital  en  oro;  v  senundo.  porque  .i  la  vez  cjue  la  mayor  parte  de 
sus  gastos  se  paj^a  en  el  dinero  m.'is  barato,  el  precio  de  sus  productos  lo 
recibe  en  oro. 

Kn  conclusi<'>n  debe  mencionarse  aqui,  (jne  no  hay  probablemente  en 
el  mundo  otro  pais  donde  el  recien  lleRado  teiiKa  tanto  que  contar  con  su 
prcpia  enerxia  y  habilidad.como  sucede  en  Mexico,  y  que  es  mucho  mas 
dificil  en  M(-xico  que  en  cualquier  otro  pais,  manejar  propianiente  una 
t-mpresa  de  esta  clase  sin  la  constante  vijfilancia  personal  de  los 
interesados. 

Muchos  problenias  locales  diferentcs  se  presentar.'in  al  hacendado 
se:^un  la  seccidn  del  pais  en  (jue  quiera  establecerse.  Hay  luj'.ires  en 
que  el  cultivo  del  caft-  apenas  ha  pasado  del  periodo  experimental.  Kn 
ellos  es  imposible  liacer  c.'dculo  alj^umj  sobre  Rastos  y  Ranancias. 

La  total  exportacitjii  de  caff-  en  la  Repiiblica  de  Mexico  durante  los 
cinco  liltitnos  afios,  tal  como  aparece  de  datos  oficiales  mexicanos,  es 
conio  siRue; 


De  1890  .'i  iS<^2 .  14,856,777  kilos. 

De  iSqi  .'i  1892 .  11,058,279  “ 

De  1.S92  h  1895 .  14.514.949  " 

De  1895  .'t  1894  . 18,866,590  “ 

De  189  j  .'1  1895 .  16,512,648 


Los  lista'los,  <jue  pr(>(lucen  cab'  son  ])rincipalme!ite  los  de  Veracruz, 
tiaxacii  y  Michoic.'m.  Colima  produce  tambit'n  una  clase  de  caf(!- bien 
con'>ci(la  en  el  merc.'i'hj,  j)ero  La  lanti'lad  de  la  i)roducci(')n  es  mucho 
meii'ir  (pie  la  de  l'(s  tres  Kstados  arriba  mencionad(»s. 

K1  caf*'-  de  .M(''xico  se  exjjorta  c.asi  exclusivamente  para  l(»s  Kstados 
I'niflos. 

Id  precio  dtd  cab-  (!<•  Rio  en  los  Ivsta'los  t'ni(los  diir.ante  el  afio  fiscal 
de  189V  9t  vjirib  entre  16  y  18^  centavos  en  oro  ])or  libra.  K1  cab' de 
.M<'-xico  siempre  ha  tenido  un  preci(j  alRo  mas  elevado. 
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INTKRSTATK  DUES. 

The  Diario  Oficial  of  May  12.  1896,  published  the  followin'! 
Executive  decrees  setting  forth  the  measures  which  are  to  be 
taken  to  replace  the  Interstate  Dues  (Alcabalasi  in  the  Federal 
District  after  July  i  next. 

/h'cree  Suppressiiig  the  /‘or/azji^o  atut  Cousumption  /duties  in  the  Federal 

/tistriet. 

AkTici.E  I.  I'rom  and  after  the  ist  of  July  of  the  present  year,  what 
are  known  as  the  I’ortazRo  duties  on  domestic  merchandise,  and  the 
Consumption  duties  on  foreign  merchandise,  shall  cease  to  he  col¬ 
lected  in  the  Federal  District.  From  the  same  date,  also,  the  Chief 
Revenue  Ortice  of  the  District,  with  all  its  annexes  shall  be  suppressed. 

.\kT  2.  I’ersons  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  present  law,  and 
whose  services  shall  not  be  utilized  in  some  other  capacity,  by  the 
l'e<leration,  or  by  State  and  Municipal  >;overnments,  may  receive,  by 
way  of  assistance  durinj;  the  three  first  months  of  next  fiscal  year,  the 
half  of  the  salaries  which  they  may  be  drawinj;  at  the  time  this  law  goes 
into  effect,  but  such  assistance  shall  cease  in  any  case  on  the  day  of 
their  being  apjiointed  to  some  other  position.  The  granting  of  this 
assistance  is  entirely  optional,  ami  none  but  employes  of  not  less  than 
one  year’s  standing,  and  with  a  perfectly  clean  record,  shall  be  entitleil 
to  the  benefit. 

.\rt.  The  buildings,  warehouses  and  yards  of  the  Santiago  cus¬ 
tom  house  in  this  C.apital,  shall  be  turned  over  in  due  form,  on  the  1st 
<lay  of  July  next  by  the  Colleetor,  to  the  manager  of  the  new  custom 
house  for  importations  of  Mexico  City,  created  by  another  law  of  this 
date.  Domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  that  may  happen  to  be  stored 
in  the  buihling  of  the  Colleetor  of  Revenue,  shall  be  al.so  delivered  to 
the  authorities  of  the  custom  house  of  Mexico  City,  on  the  terms  and 
for  the  time  that  shall  be  determined  by  the  laws  and  other  regulaiiiuis 
bearing  on  the  subject.  .Ml  such  merchandise  shall,  under  .\rticle  1, 
become  free  from  the  I’ortazgo  ,aud  Consumption  iluties,  irrespective  of 
the  date  that  it  may  be  taken  out  of  the  warehouses,  .iiid  it  shall  only 
be  subject  to  warehouse  duties  and  other  charges  dilVerent  from  the  ones 
above  mentioned. 
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Art.  4.  The  railroad  companies  connecting  the  Capital  with  any, 
other  point  of  the  Republic  outside  of  the  Federal  District,  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  deliver  merchandise  consigned  to  this  capital,  as  they  have 
hitherto  done,  in  the  Mexico  City  custom  house,  and  in  regard  to  the 
transhipment  and  handling  of  goods  in  transit  they  shall  comply  with 
the  rules  and  regulations  that  may  be  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Finance,  which  may  in  exceptional  cases  authorize  the  -unloading  of 
goods  at  other  given  points  or  stations. 

Decree  Estahlishins;  a  Custom  House  for  Importations  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

.\rTict,e  I.  From  and  after  July  ist  next,  there  shall  be  established 
in  Me.xico  City  a  custom  house  for  importations,  as  subsidiary  to  the 
maritime  and  frontier  custom  houses  united  by  rail  with  the  Capital,  for 
the  clearance  of  foreign  merchandise  under  the  (reneral  Customs  Law 
and  other  subsequent  enactments. 

•Art.  2.  The  Mexico  Cit)’  Custom  House  shall  not  carry  an  account  of 
its  own,  and  its  mission  will  simply  be  to  continue  the  functions  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  maritime  or  frontier  custom  houses,  through  which  the  goods 
to  be  examined  and  cleared  at  the  Capital,  have  been  imported.  The 
business,  therefore,  of  the  Mexico  City  custom  house  shall  be  included 
in  the  accounts  of  the  custom  houses  whence  the  goods  jiroceed  in  each 
case,  and  whatever  may  be  collected  for  such  goods  by  the  Mexico  City 
custom  house  shall  be  considered  as  collected  by  the  custom  house 
through  which  the  goods  have  been  imported. 

-Art.  3.  The  custom  house  of  Mexico  City  shall,  however,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  provisiojis  of  the  foregoing  article,  keep  a  special  account 
of  the  receipts  from  duties  paid  when  companies,  entitled  to  import 
articles  free  for  their  own  use,  desire  to  sell  such  goods.  It  shall,  also, 
keep  an  account  "f  duties  collected  on  pf)Stal  packages  as  long  as  the 
pavment  of  such  duties  is  effected  in  tlr-  Capital. 

.Ari.  4.  The  Deijartment  of  the  Treastiry  has  the  sole  authority  to 
permit  the  clearance,  at  the  .Mexico  City  custom  house,  of  foreign  mer¬ 
chandise  which,  oti  account  of  its  fr.agile  character,  cannot  conveniently 
be  examined  on  the  sea'  oast  or  on  the  border.  The- only  cases  in  which 
the  bolder  or  seacoast  custom  houics  may  permit  the  importation  of 
goods  ff>r  clear.ance  in  .Mexico  Citv,  withojit  an  express  order  from  the 
Department  of  Treasury,  .are  thos”  <jf  goods  consigned  to  tin-  l•e^ler.al 
U/Overtiment,  to  foreign  diplomats,  or  those  of  baggage  of  passengers 
and  operatic  and  dr.imatic  c  nnpanies. 

Art  5  Importei!  good-)  entering  the  warehouses  or  yards  of  the 
Mexico  Citv  custom  house  after  Jidy  i-)'  next,  -.li.a!!  be  subject  to  the  lot 
loving  charges  afo-r  the  first  fift'-en  rl  lys.  reg.ardless  of  the  warehouse  ot 
yard  ri  whii  h  the  good-,  maybe  store  1,  viz:  three  cents  jiei  <Iiy  for  every 
koo-,,  or  fr.a  tion  thereof,  during  tlie  hist  thirty  <lays,  and  altei  w.irils 
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five  cents  per  day  on  the  same  amount  until  a  period  of  six  months  is 
completed.  .\t  the  end  of  said  term  of  six  mouths  the  merchandise  shall 
be  sold  at  auction  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  General  Customs  l.aw_ 
and  it  may  be  sold  before  if  it  is  susceptible  to  injury. 

Art.  6.  The  duties,  responsibilities  and  powers  of  the  employes  of 
the  Mexico  City  Custom  House  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  correspond¬ 
ing  employes  of  the  other  custom  houses  of  the  Republic. 

Art.  7.  The  errors  which  the  auditing  othcers  shall  discover  in  the 
accounts  of  maritime  and  frontier  custom  houses  and  which  are  traceable 
to  the  classification,  assessment  and  collection  of  duties  by  the  custom 
house  of  Mexico  shall  be  laid  exclusively  to  the  responsibility  of  the 
Collector  and  .\ccountant  of  the  latter. 

Decree  Estahlishine;  a  7%  Stamp  J>utyou  P'orei/fn  Imported  Mere haniiise. 

Art.  I.  In  place  of  the  s  per  cent,  consumption  duty  now  levied  on 
foreign  imported  merchandise,  and  of  the  additional  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  import  duties,  chargeable  to  the  same  merchandise, 
when  taken  to  the  interior  of  the  country  to  be  consumed  there,  a  stamp 
duty  shall  be  levied  cn  and  after  July  ist  next,  on  the  aforesaid  merchan¬ 
dise,  on  the  basis  of  7  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  import  duties  to  be 
paid  by  them,  exclusive  of  all  other  additional  duties. 

.\rt.  2.  The  Maritime,  as  well  as  the  Trontier,  custom  houses  shall 
demand  the  payment  of  this  duty  precisely  in  coin,  and  they  shall  keep 
a  special  account  of  all  the  sums  received  under  this  head,  taking  care 
that  saiil  amounts  shall  be  turned  over  every  month  to  the  proper 
Bureau  of  the  Revenue  Stamp  Service.  That  Bureau  shall  furnish  them 
in  duplicate  a  certified  receipt  of  the  sums  turned  over,  said  receipts  to 
be  made  in  a  stub  book  kept  for  that  purpose,  with  the  proper  formali¬ 
ties,  from  which  they  can  be  detached. 

.\rt.  .t  In  order  that  the  special  account  referred  to  in  the  foregoing 
article  be  duly  passed  anil  approved,  the  custom  houses  shall  send  to  the 
ollice  of  the  General  Treasurer,  in  addition  to  their  respective  accounts, 
the  first  copy  of  the  receipt  above  mentioned.  The  duplicate  shall  be 
retained  in  each  custom  house  with  the  copy  of  the  accounts  rendered. 

Art.  4.  This  stamp  «luty  shall  be  levied  on  foreign  merchandise  t.iken 
to  the  I'ree  Zone  on  the  basis  of  7  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  the 
imjiort  duties,  and  it  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  importation. 

Art.  5.  .Ml  the  pr»>visions  of  the  tleneral  Maritime  and  Frontier  Cus¬ 
tom-House  Ordinance  relating  to  the  additional  duty  of  2  per  cent,  to  be 
levied  on  merchandise  to  be  taken  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  provisions  of  articles  iih  to  ii>2  of  the  tleiieral  l.aw  on  Revenue 
Stamps,  promulgated  on  the  2,sth  of  .\pril,  iSg^t,  and  all  other  laws  re¬ 
lating  thereto  are  hereby  repealeil. 

Art.  <>.  The  stamp  tliity  herein  established  shall  be  levied  on  all  goods 
and  merehaiuli.se  arriving  in  the  ports  of  the  Republic  i>r  crossing  the 
frontier  of  the  Republic  after  12  o'clock  P.  M.  on  the  >'tli  of  June  next 
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Decrtto  suprimiendo  Ids  derechos  de  portazgo  y  de  consumo  en  el  Distrito 

Federal. 

Art.  i°.  De.sde  el  di'a  i°.  de  Julio  del  presente  ano  dejarAn  de  cau- 
sarse  en  el  Distrito  Federal  los  derechos  de  portazRO  sobre  efectos 
nacionales  y  de  consumo  sobre  efectos  extranjeros.  Desde  la  propia 
fecha  tainbi^n  quedard  suprimida  la  Administracidn  Principal  de 
Rentas  del  Distrito  con  todas  sus  dependencias. 

Art.  2°.  Los  empleados  cesantes  por  virtud  de  la  presente  ley  y 
cuyos  servicios  no  se  hubieren  utilizado  en  algun  otro  enipleo  de  la 
Federacidn,  de  los  F^stados,  d  de  los  Municipios,  podrAn  ser  auxiliados 
durante  los  tres  primeros  meses  del  proximo  aiio  econdmico,  con  la 
mitad  del  sueldo  que  estuvieren  disfrutando  al  ponerse  en  vij^or  esta 
ley,  cesando  en  todo  caso  el  auxilio  el  di'a  en  que  fueren  notnbrados 
para  alj^un  otro  cargo.  El  otorgamiento  de  esta  gracia  serA  enteraniente 
facultativo,  y  sdlo  podrAn  obtenerla  los  empleados  que  cuenten  un  ano 
de  servicios,  cuandomenos,  sin  notas  desfavorables  en  la  hoja  respectiva. 

Art.  3°.  El  edificio,  los  almacenes  y  los  patios  de  la  Aduana  de  San¬ 
tiago  de  esta  Capital,  serAn  entregados,  en  debida  forma,  el  dia  i°.  de 
Julio  por  el  Administrador  de  Rentas  al  Administrador  de  la  Aduana 
de  importacion  de  Mexico,  creada  por  diversa  ley  de  esta  misma  fecha. 
Los  efectos  nacionales  y  extranjaeros  que  por  cualquier  niotivo  estu- 
viesen  almacenados  en  la  Administracidn  de  Rentas,  quedarAn  tambien 
bajo  la  custodia  de  la  Aduana  de  Mexico  y  en  las  condiciones  y  por  el 
tiempo  que  determinen  las  leyes,  reglamentos  y  documentos  respectivos. 
Todos  estos  efectos  quedarAn  exentos,  de  acuerdo  con  lo  prevenido  en 
el  articulo  1°.,  de  los  derechos  de  portazgo  y  de  consumo,  cualquiera 
que  sea  la  fecha  de  su  extraccif'm  de  los  almacenes,  y  sdlo  causarAn  los 
derechos  de  almacenaje  y  deniAs  impuestos  A  que  estuvieren  sujetos, 
distintos  de  los  ya  expresados. 

.Art.  4°.  Las  empresas  de  ferrocarriles  que  unan  A  la  Capital  con 
cualquier  punto  de  la  Repiiblica,  fuera  del  Distrito  Federal,  continuarAn, 
como  hasta  ahora,  haciendo  en  la  Aduana  de  Mexico  la  entreg.a  de  los 
efectos  que  transportaren  con  destino  A  esta  capital,  y  el  transbordo  y 
descarga  de  las  mercancias  de  trAnsito,  sujetAndose  en  todo  lo  econd- 
mico  A  las  disposiciones  que  al  efecto  expida  la  Secretaria  de  Hacienda, 
la  que  podrA  autorizar,  excepcionalinente,  la  <lescarga  de  efectos  en 
determinados  puntos  d  estaciones. 
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Decreto  establecicndo  una  Aduaua  de  importaciai  cn  la  Ciudad  de  Mlxico. 

.\rt.  i°.  a  partir  del  di'a  1°  de  Julio  proximo,  se  establecerd  en  la 
Ciudad  de  Mexico  una  .Aduana  de  iinportacidn,  como  auxiliar  de  las 
niaritimas  y  fronterizas  ligadas  por  lineas  f^rreas  &  la  Capital,  para  el 
despacho  de  los  efectos  de  procedencia  extranjera,  en  los  casos  y  t^rminos 
que  autorizen  la  Ordeuanza  General  de  Aduanas  y  disposiciones  pos- 
teriores. 

.\ht.  2°.  La  .\duana  de  Mexico  no  llevar.'i  contabilidad  propia,  y  su 
misidn  serA  la  de  continuar  las  funciones  de  las  .\duanas  niaritimas  y 
fronterizas  por  donde  se  hubiese  hecho  la  iniportacidn  de  los  efectos  que 
se  reconozcan  y  despaclien  en  la  capital.  Las  operaciones  de  la  .-Vduana 
de  Mexico  se  concentrarAn,  por  tanto,  en  las  cuentas  de  las  .\duanas  de 
procedencia,  las  que  considerarAn,  cada  una  en  su  caso,  como  recauda- 
cidn  propia  la  que  liubiere  verificado  la  de  Mexico  por  raz6n  de  las 
mercancias  que  por  ellas  se  importaren. 

Art.  3®.  Como  excepcidn  de  lo  prevenido  en  el  articulo  anterior,  la 
.Aduana  de  Mexico  llevarA  una  cuenta  especial  de  los  ingresos  que  en 
ella  se  efectuen  por  los  derechos  que  cause  la  veuta  de  efectos  importados 
libremente  por  las  empresas  que  tengan  autorizacidn  para  hacerlo,  d  por 
raznn  del  despacho  de  los  bultos  postales,  mientras  se  liiciere  en  la 
Capital  el  pago  de  estos  derechos. 

.Art.  4°.  .A  la  Secretaria  de  Hacienda  incumbe  exclusivamente  au- 
torizar  el  despacho  en  la  .Aduana  de  la  Capital  de  las  mercancias  extran- 
jeras,  que  por  su  naturaleza  delicada  ofrecieren  inconvenientes  para  su 
reconocimiento  en  los  puertos  6  fronteras  ;  y  sdlo  estarAn  facultadas  las 
.Aduanas  de  entrada  para  permitir,  sin  necesidad  de  orden  expresa  de  la 
Secretaria,  el  despacho  en  M^.xico  de  los  efectos  destinadds  al  Gobieruo 
Federal  y  A  los  Miuistros  y  agentes  diploiiiAticos  extranjeros,  asi  como 
de  los  equipajes  que  traigan  consigo  los  pasajeros  y  las  compailias  de 
artistas. 

.Art.  5®.  Los  efectos  d  mercancias  de  importacidn  que  entraren  A  los 
almacenes  d  patios  de  la  .Aduana  de  Mexico,  desde  el  1®  de  Julio  en 
adelante,  estarAn  sujetos  A  los  siguientes  derechos,  despu^s  de  los  pri- 
meros  15  dias,cualesquiera  que  scan  los  almacenes  d  patios  de  la  .Aduana 
en  que  se  haga  su  introduccidn; 

Tres  centavos  diariospor  cada  100  kilos  d  fraccidii  de  100  kilos  durante 
los  prinieros  30  dias,  y  cinco  centavos  diarios  durante  todo  el  tienipo  que 
falte  para  completar  un  semestre.  Transcurrido  el  plazo  de  seis  meses, 
se  rematarAn  las  mercancias  en  los  tdrniinos  prescritos  por  la  Grdenanza 
General  de  aduanas,  y  aun  antes  si  son  susceptibles  de  dcteriorarse. 

.Art.  6®.  Las  atribuciones,  respotisabilidades  y  obligaciones  de  los 
empleados  de  la.Xduana  ile  Mexico,  serAn  las  mismas,  segiia  sus  diversos 
cargos,  que  las  que  tienen  los  empleados  de  igual  clase  de  las  deniAs 
Aduanas  de  la  Republica. 
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Art.  7°.  has  observacioncs  que  las  oficinas  glosadoras  ha};an  /i  las 
adiiatias  maritiinas  y  frontcrizas  por  errores  on  la  cuotizacii'ui,  eti  el 
ajuste.  en  el  adeudo  yel  cobro  de  derechos  practicados  por  la  de  Mexico, 
senin  de  la  exclusiva  rcspousabilidad  del  administrador  y  del  coutador 
de  dicha  oficiiia. 

Ih'crelo  iuiponicndo  tin  derecho  de  siete  f>or  eien/o  de  timbre  de  im(>ortach‘u 
ti  /os  e/ec/os  extran/eros. 

Art.  1°.  lin  sustitucion  de  los  derechos  de  5  por  100  de  cousumo 
sobre  efectos  extranjeros,  y  de  2  por  icxj  que  sobre  los  de  imporlacidu 
tieiie  que  pa^arse  por  la  iiiternacidu  de  los  inisinos  efectos,  se  causara 
desde  el  1°.  de  Julio  prdxiiiio  uti  iinpuesto  de  tijnbre  que  satisfar/ln  los 
expresados  efectos,  .sobre  la  base  de  uii  7  por  100  de  los  derechos  de 
iinportaciiin,  excluythidose  los  adiciouales. 

Art.  2°.  has  Aduanas  nian'tiinas  y  fronterizas  recaudar.in  el  iinpues¬ 
to  precisaniente  en  efectivo,  y  abriran  cuenta  especial  de  las  canti- 
dades  enteradas  por  este  concepto,  cuidando  de  reiniiirl.TS  niensual- 
inente  A  la  Oficina  respectiva  del  Timbre,  la  que  les  expedini,  en  cambio, 
un  certificado,  en  principal  y  duplicado,  por  toda  la  suma  recaudada, 
desprendiendo  dicho  certificado  de  un  libro  talonatio  que  se  forniar.A  y 
llevar.l  de  la  nianera  que  prevengan  los  renlainentos  y  disposiciones 
que  al  efecto  se  expidan. 

Art.  3®.  I’ara  la  debida  comprobacii'in  de  la  cuenta  especial  de  cjue 
se  habla  en  el  articulo  anterior,  las  Aduanas  reniitiran  A  la  Tesoreria 
(leneral,  con  las  cuentas  correspondientes,  el  principal  del  certificado 
debidainente  contraseiiado  por  la  iiiisma  Aduana,  y  conservarAn  el 
duplicado  con  las  copias  de  las  cuentas  que  queilen  en  sus  archives. 

Art.  4°.  El  iinpuesto  de  timbre  de  iinportacii'ni  se  causarA  por  los 
efectos  extranjeros  que  vennan  A  la  Zona  libre,  sobre  el  importe  I'nteKro 
de  los  derechos  de  importacidii,  y  se  pa^arA  al  tiempo  de  ser  importailos. 

Art.  5®.  (juedan  dero^ados  los  articulos  de  la  Ordeiianza  General  de 
Aduanas  man'timas  y  fronterizas,  refereiites  al  2  por  io<j  de  derecho  de 
interiiacidn,  asi'  conio  los  articulos  96  A  102  de  la  I.ey  jfeneral  del  Timbre 
de  25  de  Abril  de  1893,  y  deiiias  disposiciones  relativas. 

Art.  6.°  (juedan  sujetos  al  derecho  del  timbre  de  importacidii  que 
establece  este  decreto,  los  efectos  conducidos  en  embarcaciones  que 
fondeen,  despues  de  las  doce  de  la  noche  del  30  de  Junio  proximo,  en  los 
puertos  de  la  Republica,  d  que  sean  transportados  en  ferrocarriles  que 
despues  de  esa  misnia  bora  y  en  la  propia  fecha  crucen  la  frontera 
mexicana. 
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USK  OF  liEKT  SUGAR. 

In  a  report  to  the  Department  of  State  on  the  subject  of  the 
.sale  of  beet  su^ar  in  the  market  of  Matamoros,  Consul  J.  H. 
Gorman  says : 

.  Beet  sugar  is  shipped  from  France  and  (iermany  to  New  Orleans  and 
sold  on  board  the  Havre  and  Bremen  ships  to  merchants  in  Matamoros 
at  3V  cents  per  pound,  the  freight  and  other  charges  from  New  Orleans 
to  Matamoros,  including  duty,  is  4^+  cents  per  pound. 

It  is  classed  here  as  azucar  de  ter  ran  (cut  loaf  sugar),  hard  and  beauti¬ 
fully  white.  It  is  ca.sed  in  boxes  of  120  pounds,  carefully  packed  and 
handled. 

Consul  Gorman  says  this  imported  beet  sugar  is  underselling 
the  American  sugars  in  that  market. 
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PORT  OF  MONTKVTDPX). 

According  to  information  kindly  furnished  to  the  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics  by  Sehor  Don  Prudencio  de  Murgui 
ondo,  Consul  General  of  Uruguay  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  condition  of  things  at  the  port  of  Montevideo  at 
the  present  time  is  as  follows  : 

At  present  all  the  loading  and  unloading  of  merchandise  is 
made  by  means  of  lighters. 

The  cost  of  unloading  a  ton  of  merchandise  from  a  ship  at 
anchor  in  the  outer  ba>'  and  conveying  it  to  the  .store-rooms  of 
the  Custom  House  is  $2.20.  If  the  ship  is  at  anchor  in  the 
inner  bay  the  cost  is  only  $1.50  per  ton. 

The  unloading  of  one  ton  of  merchandise  and  its  transportation 
to  the  .store-rooms  of  the  Custom  Hou.se  costs  at  Marseilles, 
France,  2  francs  and  10  centimes,  and  at  Barcelona,  Spain,  2 
pesetas  (dollars). 

The  exports  and  imports  into  and  from  Montevideo  in  1894 
repre.sented  a  movement  of  1,198,323  tons  of  merchandi.se.  If 
the  cost  of  loading  and  unloading  this  large  amount  of  merchan- 
di.se  could  be  reduced  to  the  Marseilles  or  Barcelona  rates  a 
large  amount  of  money  would  be  saved  by  the  commerce  of  the 
port. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  practical  advantages  to  be  obtained 
from  the  completion  of  the  works  of  improvement  now  being 
undertaken  at  the  port  of  Montevideo  with  commendable 
earnestnes.s.  The  vast  importance  of  the.se  works,  and  of  the 
results  thereof  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  are  well  known 
to  the  public. 
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I’dRT  (')F  amONlLLA. 

The  petition  of  Mr.  Kclward  Cooper  for  authority  to  construct 
port  works  at  Coronilla  is  again  before  the  Uruguayan  Con¬ 
gress,  and  it  is  believed  the  petition  will  in  this  instance  receive 
favorable  consideration  by  that  body. 

The  point  at  which  this  proposed  .seaport  is  to  be  made  is 
about  three  leagues  south  of  the  Hrazilian  line,  and  is  claimed 
to  be  the  natural  point  of  exportation  of  the  large  numbers  of 
cattle  shipped  from  the  provinces  of  Rocha.  Trienta  y  Tres  and 
Cerro  Largo. 

The  details  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  project  were  given  in  the  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  November,  1894. 


An  L.xecutive  decree  has  been  signed  and  promulgated  grant¬ 
ing  to  Messrs.  Lacaze  &  Co.  a  conce.ssion  for  carrying  out  the 
proposed  improvements  of  the  port  of  Sauce,  in  the  Department 
of  Colonia. 

The  concession  requires  that  definite  plans  shall  be  presented 
within  three  months  from  the  date  of  promulgation  of  the  de¬ 
cree,  and  the  work  to  commence  within  si,\  months,  and  be 
completed  within  two  years  from  the  formal  approval  of  the 
plans. 
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COTTON  GROWING  IN  PARAGUAY  AND  ARGENTINA. 

It  is  not  {generally  known  that  pioneer  cotton  planters  have 
already  a  strong  foothold  in  Paraguay,  P'ormosa  and  Tucuman. 
Sections  of  Paraguay  and  also  of  P'ormosa  in  our  own  Republic 
are  well  adapted  to  cotton  growing,  while  in  Tucuman  (Argentina) 
climate  and  soil  are  considered  equally  favorable,  and  a  large 
company  has  been  formed  to  raise  cotton  and  establish  large 
cotton  mills  in  Tucuman.  One  indication  of  the  progressive 
spirit  shown  in  this  industry  is  the  importation  of  an  American 
cotton  gin  and  a  cotton  planter.  These  machines  have  just 
arrived  by  the  steamer  “Merida,”  consigned  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Stetson, 
the  South  American  representative  of  the  Simmon’s  Hardware 
Company  of  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A.  They  have  been  sold  on  the 
P'ormo.sa  plantations.  Another  very  important  item  in  this  con¬ 
nection  is  the  fact  that  in  Formosa  the  famous  Sea  Island  cot¬ 
ton,  the  most  valuable  cotton  plant  known,  grows  luxuriantly. 
It  commands  the  highest  price  in  the  cotton  markets  of  the 
world.  Mr.  Stetson  visited  the  cotton  fields  of  Formosa  and 
Paraguay  about  six  months  ago  and  was  so  enthusiastic  over  the 
future  of  this  industry  that  he  sent  for  a  quantity  of  Sea  Island 
cotton  seed  and  has  been  distributing  it  among  his  cotton 
growing  friends.  We  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether 
Sea  Island  cotton  grows  well  in  Tucuman  and  Paraguay,  but  in 
Formosa  it  is  altogether  a  success. 

After  making  careful  enquiries  of  men  directly  interested,  it  is 
safe  to  assume  that  Argentina  will  make  great  progress  in  this 
industry  in  the  ne.xt  few  years.  Such  a  development  means 
millions  of  dollars  added  to  the  real  wealth  of  the  country  and  a 
large  increase  in  population.  With  her  mines  just  ready  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  on  a  more  scientific  scale  than  ever  before,  her  wheat  and 
cattle  shipments  already  surprising  the  world,  and  the  great  south¬ 
western  portion  of  the  country  to  be  opened  up  by  rail,  and  to  this 
add  the  nascent  cotton  industry — an  indu.stry  which  has  brought 
untold  millions  of  wealth  to  other  countries — we  may  well  say’  that 
Argentina  has  indeed  a  bright  future. — Buenos  Ayres  Herald. 
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UNITKD  STATES  CAPITALISTS  TO  VISIT  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

The  United  States  Legation  in  Huenos  Ayres  his  not  been 
idle  during  the  la.st  year  and  a  half.  It  is  quite  within  bounds 
to  say  that  no  other  American  Minister  has  done  so  much  as 
Mr.  Buchanan  to  make  the  two  c  miitries  better  acquainted  with 
their  respective  advantages.  About  five  months  ago  the  Lega¬ 
tion  in  this  city  decided  that  the  next  step  to  further  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  two  countries  wa.s  to  invite  about  twenty  capitalists 
from  the  different  sections  of  the  United  States  to  visit  South 
America  in  the  interest  of  international  trade.  By  the  assi.stance 
and  cooperation  of  the  legations  in  Montevideo  and  Rio  the 
three  Republics  of  Argentina, Uruguay  and  Brazil  have  gladly  con¬ 
sented  to  render  every  possible  assistance  to  the  propo.sed  visitors 
in  order  that  they  may  grasp  the  immen.se  possibilities  awaiting 
the  judicious  inve.stment  of  capital  in  these  countrie.s.  It  is  only 
fair  to  say  that  the  plan  has  been  engineered  from  the  first  in 
this  city,  and  Secretary  Olney  will  undoubtedly  carry  out  the  plan 
as  first  mapped  out  at  the  corner  of  Pilar  and  Avenida  Alvear. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  particularize  the  advantages  that  must 
accrue  from  such  an  important  step.  It  is  quite  enough  to  say 
that  such  men  as  Armour,  Pillsbury,  Studebaker,  Carnegie  and 
Morgan  do  not  enthuse  over  schemes  of  this  kind  unle.ss  they 
are  alive  to  the  grand  po.ssibilities  this  part  of  the  world  offers 
to  industrial  and  financial  enterprise. 

An  International  American  Bank,  a  bill  for  which  is  already 
before  Congress,  a  mammoth  .system  of  grain  elevators,  flouring 
mills,  a  produce  exchange  and  large  slaughter  hou.sesare  alre.aily 
among  the  probabilities.  An  e.xcursion  of  capitali.sts  directly 
interested  in  the.se  indu.stries  will  surely  bear  fruit.  The  time 
has  not  been  fixed,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  party  will 
arrive  in  Buenos  Ayres  during  this  year. — Buenos  Aj’res  Herald. 
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FORKIGX  COMMKRCK  OF  THK  UXITKD  STATKS 
FOR  APRIL,  1896. 

The  Rureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  has  just 
issued  its  monthly  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  L’nited 
States  for  April,  1896,  with  a  comparative  statement  for  April, 
1895. 

According  to  this  report  the  total  value  of  merchandise 
imported  in  April,  1896,  amounted  to  858,643,394,  against  a 
total  of  568,749,958,  for  the  corresponding  month  of  1895, 
showing  a  decrease  of  510,106,564,  for  April  of  the  current 
year. 

Of  this  decrease  52,037,220  is  found  in  the  single  item  of 
coffee  ;  hides  and  wool  each  shows  a  falling  off  of  51.300.000; 
tobacco  leaf  represents  a  decrease  amounting  to  5500,000,  and 
manufacturers  of  cotton  show  a  decline  of,  appro.ximately, 
5 1 ,000,000. 

The  articles  enumerated  above  figure  most  conspicuously  in 
the  decrease.  The  most  notable  gain  in  the  list  is  found  in  the 
item  of  sugar,  which  shows  for  A[)ril  1896,  free  5i .773,366,  and 
dutiable  58,218,510;  as  compared  with  5858.390  free,  and 
$6,117,830  dutiable  in  1895. 

The  total  v'alue  of  e.xports  of  domestic  merchandise  was,  in 
April,  1896,  569,400,503,  and  for  April,  1895,  563.958,041, 
being  and  increase  of  55,442,462  for  the  current  year.  Df  this 
increase  the  most  notable  item  is  that  of  cattle,  which,  in  round 
numbers,  amounts  to  51,250,000.  This  gain  is  almost  wholly 
confined  to  the  exportation  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Copper,  in  bars  and  ingots,  represents  a  gain  of  51.300,000, 
distributed  among  the  several  luiropean  manufacturing  countries. 

The  importation  of  logwood  from  Central  America  shows  a 
gain  of  57,825  for  April,  1896,  there  having  been  none  imported 
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in  April,  1895,  while  the  importation  of  this  article  from  Mexico 
was  Si.934i  as  against  S4.636  in  April,  1895. 

The  importation  of  cacao  to  the  United  States  from  the  various 
Spanish-American  countries  shows  a  marked  diminution.  That 
from  Central  America  is  represented  b>'  a  cipher.  From  all 
South  American  countries  the  receipts  were  $48,474,  against 
$iil,oS6  for  April,  1895,  a  decrease  of  $62,612. 

Under  the  head  of  coffee  there  is  found  a  decrease  amounting 
to  10,284,638  pounds,  in  value  representing  $2,037,220,  of 
which  Brazil  sustains  $1,182,000. 

The  fruit  importations  from  Central  and  South  America  show 
no  material  change  in  the  periods  under  consideration  ;  the  same 
may  be  stated  regarding  hides  and  skins. 

The  importation  of  sugar  from  Mexico  shows  a  marked 
increase,  the  figures  being  as  follows:  April,  1895,  164,980 
pounds,  valued  at  $1,934;  for  April.  1896,  525,757  pounds, 
value  $8,447.  The  importation  from  Brazil  increased  nearly 
7,000,000  pounds. 

In  leaf  tobacco,  also,  the  receipts  from  Mexico  show  a  remark¬ 
able  increase — from  700  pounds  in  .April,  1895,  to  7.535  pounds 
in  the  corresponding  month  of  1896. 

The  receipts  of  wool  from  South  America  show  no  notable 
change,  except  in  wools  of  the  second  class,  of  which  there  were 
933,5  19  pounds  received  in  April,  1896,  as  against  no  receipts 
for  the  same  month  in  1895. 

The  India  rubber  importations  from  Brazil  show  an  approxi¬ 
mate  falling  off  of  $150,000,  which  is  in  part  recovered  by  the 
improvement  from  other  South  and  Central  American  countries 
amounting  to  $40,000. 

In  the  list  of  exports  of  domestic  merchandise,  the  shipment 
ofibreadstuffs  to  Mexico  is  marked  by  a  distinctive  increase;  in 
April,  1895,  there  were  shipped  14,302  bushels  of  corn,  valued 
at  $7,819;  in  April,  1896,  this  had  increased  to  306,899  bush¬ 
els,  valued  at  $l  14,282.  The  trade  in  breadstuffs  with  the  other 
Spanish-American  countries  shows  no  material  change. 
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The  exportation  of  articles  of  cotton  manufacture  has  in¬ 
creased  to  something  more  than  Si, 000,000,  distributed  among 
the  countries  of  South  America. 

In  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  the  trade  with  Mexico 
shows  a  .satisfactory  improvement.  In  April,  1895,  it  amounted 
to  $37,692,  as  compared  with  Si 53,145  in  1896. 

In  mineral  oils,  refined  or  manufactured,  there  were  exported 
to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  April,  1895,  406,913  gallons, 
against  1,361,663  gallons  in  April,  1896.  The  other  South  and 
Central  American  countries  show  no  important  change  during 
the  period  under  review. 

In  the  shipment  of  meat  products  there  is  a  perceptible  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  the  business  with  the  countries  south  of  us  ;  this  is 
more  notable  in  the  value  of  the  hog  products  shipped  to  Bra¬ 
zil,  which  in  April,  1895,  was  $138,578,  as  compared  with 
$24,500  in  1896.  This  is  partly  recovered  in  the  item  of  lard 
sent  to  Brazil  in  1896,  which  amounted  to  $112,556,  against 
$64,510  in  1895. 
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COMKRCIO  KXTRANJERO  DK  LOS  KSTADOS  UN  I  DOS 
KX  EL  MKS  DE  ABRIL  DE  189C. 

La  Oficina  de  Estadistica  del  Departamento  del  Tesoro  acaba 
de  dar  a  liiz  su  Xoticia  mensual  del  coniereio  de  los  Estados 
L'nidos  en  Abril  de  1896.  comparandolo  con  el  del  misnio  mes 
en  el  ano  anterior  de  1895. 

Se^un  esta  Xoticia  el  valor  total  de  las  niercancias  importadas 
en  Abril  de  1896  subid  a  858,643,394  contra  un  total  de 
$68,749,958,  correspondientes  a  Abril  de  1895,  mostrando  una 
reduccidn  de  $10,106,564. 

En  esta  baja  aparecen  $2,037,220,  correspondientes  al  solo 
particular  del  cafe,  $1,300,000  correspondientes  a  ciieros, 
$1,300,000  correspondientes  a  lanas,  $500,000  correspondientes 
a  tabaco  en  rama  y  $1,000,000,  poco  mas  d  menos,  correspon¬ 
dientes  a  tejidos  de  algoddn. 

Los  articulos  que  acaban  de  enunierar.se  son  los  que  fijjuran 
de  una  nianera  mas  conspicua  en  la  baja.  ICl  mas  notable  en 
los  aumentos  es  el  azucar  (jiie  en  Abril  de  1896  eiitrd  libre  hasta 
cantidad  de  $1,773,366  y  pa<jando  dereclios  $8,218,510,  mien- 
tras  (jue  en  Abril  de  1895  las  cifras  fueron  $858,390  libres  y 
$6, 1 1 7,830  paj;ando  dereclios. 

ICl  valor  total  ile  las  exportacioncs  de  niercancias  nacionales, 
en  el  mes  tie  Abril  tie  1S96  subid  a  $69,400,503,  mientras  tjue 
en  Abril  de  i8t>5  fue  $63,958,041  mostiaiult>  un  aunientt*  de 
$5,442,462.  De  estc  aumeiUt)  el  particular  mas  notable  es  el 
refereiite  al  ^aiiatlt)  tpic  en  nimiert)s  retloiitlos  importa  $1,250,000. 
Esta  '^aiiaiici.i  .se  in>ia  exclusiv.miente  en  la  e.\pt)rtacion  del 
^anatlo  ,i  la  (Iran  Bretana. 

Hay  tambieii  un  auniento  tie  $  1  ,3CK),<k.k)  en  la  e.Nportaeioii 
tie  cobre  en  barras  y  en  lin^otes  par.i  lt)s  tliverstis  paiscs  nianu- 
factureros  de  Eurtqia. 
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La  importacion  de  palo  de  tinte  procedente  dc  la  America 
Central  muestra  tambien  una  ganancia  de  57,825,  que  fue  el 
valor  de  lo  introducido  en  1896  en  el  mes  de  Abril.  Kn  el  mi.smo 
mes  del  ano  anterior  no  bubo  importacion  alguna  de  este  arti- 
culo.  La  cantidad  del  mismo  palo  de  tinte  importada  de  Mexico 
en  .Abril  de  1896  fue  Si,934.  mientras  que  en  el  mismo  mes  del 
ano  anterior  subib  a  S4.636. 

La  importacion  del  cacao  en  los  F^stados  Unidos,  procedente 
de  los  diferentes  paises  Hispano-Americanos  muestra  una  baja 
muy’  marcada.  La  de  los  paises  de  Centro  America  es  nula,  y 
la  de  todos  los  paises  Sud-Americanos  en  Abril  de  1896  llegb  a 
§48,474,  contra  Si  i  l,o86  en  Abril  de  1895,  de  donde  resulta  un 
descenso  de  §62,612. 

Kn  la  partida  del  cafe  hay  una  disminucibn  de  10,284,638 
libras,  que  representan  un  valor  de  §2,037,220,  y  de  esta  perdida 
el  Hrasil  sufre  §1,182,000. 

La  importacibn  de  frutas  de  las  Americas  del  Centro  y  del 
-Slid  no  muestra  cambio  de  importancia  en  los  dos  meses  cjue  .se 
comparan.  V  lo  mismo  puede  decirse  respecto  a  las  pieles. 

La  importacibn  de  aziicar  procedente  de  Mexico  muestra  un 
aumento  marcado,  puesto  que  en  Abril  de  1895  entraron  164,- 
980  libras  (jue  re|)resentaban  §1,934,  mientras  que  en  Abril  de 
1896  llefjaron  525,757  libras  que  representan  un  valor  de  §8,447. 
La  importacibn  del  Hrasil  ha  aumentado  anualmente  a  ra/.bn  de 
7,000,000  de  libras. 

lui  cuanto  al  tabaco  en  rama,  tambien  ha  habido  aumento  en  el 
f|ue  se  trae  de  .Me.xico,  pues  (jue  en  Abril  de  1895  solo  se  intro- 
dujeron  700  libras,  mientras  (jue  en  el  mismo  mes  de  1896  ban 
entrado  7,535  libras. 

Las  im]K>rtaciones  de  lanas  de  la  America  <lel  .Sud  no  presen- 
tan  notable  cambio,  excepto  en  las  lanas  de  .sefjunda  clase,  de 
las  cuales  se  recibieron  933,519  libras  en  Abril  de  1896,  mien¬ 
tras  (jue  en  el  mismo  mes  del  ano  anterior  no  bubo  entrada 
alf^una. 
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La  goma  elastica  importada  del  Hrasil  muestra  iina  baja  de 
5150,000,  la  dial  en  parte  es  compensada  por  el  aumento  que 
se  nota  en  las  importaciones  de  los  paises  de  la  America  del 
Centro  y  del  Sud,  cuyo  total  subid  en  el  niismo  mes  a  $40,000. 

Kn  la  lista  de  exportaciones  de  mercancias  nacionales  se  ha 
encontrado  un  aumento  notable  en  la  partida  de  materiales  para 
hacer  pan  enviados  a  Mexico.  Kn  Abril  de  i>^95  se  enviaron 
alii  14,302  bushels  de  maiz,  por  valor  de  $7,819,  mientras  que 
en  Abril  de  1896  la  remesa  ha  sido  306,899  bushels,  apreciados 
en  $l  14,282.  K1  tr.’ifico  en  e.stos  materiales  con  los  demas  pai.ses 
hi.spano-americanos  no  muestra  cambio  alguno  de  importancia. 

La  exportacidn  de  articulos  de  algoddn  manufacturados  ha 
aumentado  en  cosa  de  $  1 ,000,000,  distribuidos  entre  todos  los 
paises  de  la  America  de  Sud.  Kn  cuanto  a  los  articulos  de 
hierro  y  acero  el  trafico  con  Mexico  muestra  un  aumento  satis- 
factorio.  Kn  Abril  de  1895  subid  a  837,695,  mientras  que  en 
Abril  tie  1896  ha  subido  a  $155,145. 

Los  aceites  minerales,  refinados  d  manufacturados,  ofrecen 
tambien  un  notable  aumento.  Kn  Abril  de  1895  se  e.xportaron 
])ara  la  Republica  Argentina  406,913  galones,  mientras  que  en 
Abril  lie  1891  la  exportacidn  ha  sido  de  1,361,663  galones.  Los 
otros  pai.ses  ilel  Centro  y  Suil  de  .America  no  mue.stran  cambio 
importaiite  en  los  dos  meses  que  .se  comparan  en  e.ste  trabajo. 

Kn  la  e.xportacidn  ile  la  came  y  productos  analogos  hay  una 
baja  perceptible  en  el  trafico  con  los  pai.ses  al  sud  de  nosotros. 
l^sta  baja  es  mas  notable  re.specto  del  puerco  y  sus  j>roductos 
euibarcados  para  el  Ihasil,  pues  ipie  eu  .Abril  de  1895  la  ex- 
portacidu  fue  $138,578,  mientras  que  en  el  mismo  mes  ile  1896 
ha  sido  $24,500. 

Ivsta  iliferencia  ha  sido  parcialmente  cubierta  con  las  exporta¬ 
ciones  de  manteca  embarcada  para  el  Hrasil  en  1896,  que  subio 
.1  $I12,55()  mientras  que  en  el  ini.smo  mes  del  aho  anterior 
habia  sido  .solo  $64,510. 
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COMMKRCK  KTRANGKR  DKS  KTATS-UNIS  POUR  LP: 
MOIS  D’AVRIL  1896. 

Lc  Hurcau  des  Statistiqucs  du  Department  de  la  Tresorerie, 
vient  de  publier  son  rapport  mensuel  sur  le  commerce  des  Ktats- 
Unis  pour  le  mois  d’Avril  1896,  accompagne  d’un  expose 
comparatif,  pour  Avril  1895. 

D’apres  ce  rapport,  la  vakur  totale  des  marchandises  importees 
pendant  Avril  1896,  s’elevait  a  $58,643,294,  contre  un  total  de 
$68,749,958,  pour  le  ml-mc  mois  de  I’annee  precedente;  soit  une 
diminution  de  $10,106,564,  pour  Avril  de  cette  annee-ci. 

Dans  cette  dimunition,  le  cafe,  seul,  compte  pour  $2,037,220; 
les  peaux  et  les  laines  respectivement,  pour  $1,300,000;  le  tabac 
en  feuilles,  pour  $500,000;  et  les  cotons  fabriques,  pour  environ 
$  1 ,000,000. 

Les  articles  enumeres  ci-dessus,  figurent  le  plus  dans  cet  ecart. 
Le  gain  le  plus  remarc|uable  indi<|ue  sur  la  liste,  a  ete  fait  par 
les  sucres  qui,  pour  Avril  de  cette  annee-ci,  ont  produit  $1,773,- 
336  de  sucre  admis  en  franchise,  et  $8,218,510  de  sucre  ta.xe, 
compares  avec  $858,390  pour  les  premiers,  et  $6,1  17,830,  pour 
les  seconds,  en  1895. 

La  valeur  totale  <les  exportations  des  marchandises  du  pays, 
a  ete  de  $69,400,503  pour  Avril  1896,  et  de  $63,958,041  pour 
.\vril  1895  ;  soit  une  augmentation  de  $5,442,462.  L’article  le 
plus  important  dans  cette  hansse,  est  le  betail  (|ui,  en  chiffres 
ronds.  se  monte  a  $1,250,000.  Ce  gain  est  pres<|iie  entierement 
limite  a  I’exportation  pour  le  R«)yaume-l'ni. 

Le  cuivre  en  barres  el  en  lingots,  montre  un  gain  ile  $1,300,- 
000,  divise  entre  plusieiirs  pays  maiuifactnriers  d'luiro|K'. 

L’importation  <hi  bois  de  ('.imii-che  <!«•  rAmeritpu*  Ceiitrah*, 
inrlir|ne  un  gain  d«‘  $7,825,  pour  Avril,  1896;  il  n’y  en  a  pas  en 
d'importeen  y\vril  «le  rannetr  preced»  nle ;  tandis(|ne  le  Mexi<|ue 
en  a  fourni  pour  $1,934,  contre  $5,636,  pendant  Avril  de  I.t 
nieme  anna'-e,  1895. 
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L’importation  du  cacao  aux  Etats-Unis.  provenant  des  ditfcr- 
ents  pays  Hispano-Americains,  montre  une  diminution  sensible. 
Celle  de  I’Amerique  Centrale  est  representee  par  zero.  Les 
quantites  ret^ues  de  tons  les  pays  dii  Sud-Amerique,  out  ete 
d’une  valeur  de  $48,474,  centre  $111,086,  pour  Avril,  1895: 
une  diminution  de  $62,612. 

Sous  la  rubrique  du  cafe,  on  trouve  une  bais.se  de  10,284,638 
livres  representant  une  valeur  de  $2,037,220,  dans  laquelle  le 
Bresil  compte  pour  $1,182,000. 

Les  importations  de  fruits  de  I’Amerique  Centrale  et  du  Sud, 
ne  montrent  aucun  changement  materiel  pour  les  periodes  ci-des- 
sus;  il  en  e.st  de  mjme  relativement  au.x  cuirs  et  aux  peaux. 

L’importation  du  sucre  du  Mexique  indique  une  augmenta¬ 
tion  sensible,  ainsi  que  le  demontrent  les  cliiffres  suivants  :  Pour 
Avril  1895,  164,980  livres,  valant  $1,934;  etpour  Avril  1896, 
525,757  livres,  valant  $8,447.  L’importation  du  Bresil  a  aug- 
mente  de  pres  de  7,000,000  de  livres. 

Les  recettes  du  tabac  eu  feuilles,  du  Mexique,  montrent  au.ssi 
une  augmentation  remarquable ;  de  700  livres  en  Avril  1895, 
elles  ont  monte  a  7,535  livres  pour  la  meme  periode  de  la 
presente  annee. 

Les  recettes  des  laines  de  I’Amerique  du  Sud,  ne  presentent 
aucun  changement  particulier,  excepte  dans  les  laines  de  seconde 
classe,  dont  933,519  livres  furent  re»;ues  en  Avril  1896:  aucune 
importation  n’en  a  ete  faite  pendant  le  meme  mois  de  I’annee 
precedente. 

Les  importations  du  caoutchouc  du  Bresil,  montrent  une 
dimimition  appro.ximative  de  $150,000,  partiellement  recouvree 
par  une  amelioration  dans  les  envois  des  autres  pays  Sud  et 
Centre  Americains,  qui  se  montent  a  $40,000. 

Sur  la  liste  des  exportations  des  produits  du  pays,  les  envois 
de  cereales  au  Mexicpie,  augmentent  ili.stinctement  ;  l-ai  Avril 
1895,  14,302  boi.sseaux  de  ble,  evalues  .1  $7,819,  furent  expedies  ; 
et  pendant  le  meme  mois  de  I’annee  courante,  on  y  envoya 
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306,399  boisseaux,  cvalucs  a  $114,282.  Ce  commerce  n'a  pas 
v’arie  sensiblement  avec  les  autres  pays  Hispano-Americains. 

L’exportation  de  differentes  colonnades,  s’est  elevee  a  plus  de 
SI, 000,000,  repartie  entre  les  pays  de  I’Amerique  du  Sud. 

Dans  les  articles  de  fer  et  d’acier,  le  commerce  avec  le 
Mexique  montre  une  amelioration  satisfaisante.  Kn  Avril  1895, 
il  s’elevait  a  $37,692,  compare  avec  $l  53,145,  pour  cette  annec-ci. 

Kn  Avril  1895,  on  a  e.xporte  a  la  Republique  Argentine, 
406,913  gallons  d’huiles  minerales,  raffinees  ou  fabriquees  :  et 
1,361,663  gallons,  en  Avril  1896.  Les  autres  pays  Sud  et  Cen¬ 
tre -Americains,  ne  presentent  ancun  changement  important 
pendant  I’epoque  qui  nous  occupe. 

Dans  les  envois  de  viandes  preparees,  il  y  a  une  baisse  sensi¬ 
ble  pour  les  pays  qui  sont  au  .Sud  de  nous  ;  ceci  est  plus  evident 
dans  la  valeur  des  differentes  preparations  du  pore,  expediees  au 
Hresil,  qui.cn  Avril  1895,  s’est  elevee  a  $138,578  et  seulement  a 
$24,500  pendant  I’annee  presente.  Cette  difference  a  ete, 
recouvree  en  jjartie,  par  les  envois  de  lard,  au  liresil,  qui,  cette 
annee-ci,  se  sont  elevCs  a  $112,556  contre  $64,510  en  1895 
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Executive 

Residence. 

Arg^tine  >  Seiior  Don  Jos^  Evaristo  Uriburu .  Buenos  Aires. 

Republic  S  •  * 

Bolivia .  Seiior  Don  Mariano  Baptista . I  Sucre 

Brazil .  Senor  Don  Prudente  de  Moracs . ^  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Chile .  Seiior  Don  Jorge  Montt.  ..  Santiago. 

Colombia .  Seiior  Don  Miguel  Antonio  Caro _  Bogota. 

Costa  Rica .  Seiior  Don  Rafael  Iglesias .  San  Jos^. 

Ecuador .  Seiior  Don  E^loy  Alfaro  . ;  Qnito. 

Guatemala _  Sefior  Don  Jos^  Maria  Reina  Barrios.  i  Guatemala  City. 

Haiti  .  Monsieur  T.  Simon  Sam . !  Port  au  Prince. 

Honduras .  Seiior  Don  Policarpo  Bonilla . I  Tegucigalpa. 

Mexico . Seiior  Don  Porfirio  Diaz . |  City  of  Mexico. 

Nicaragua . i  Seiior  Don  Jos^  Santos  Zelaya .  ;  Managua. 

Paraguay .  Seiior  Don  Juan  B.  Egusquiza .  '  Asuncidn. 

Peru .  Seiior  Don  Nicolas  de  Pidrola .  Lima. 

Salvador .  Seiior  Don  Rafael  Antonio  Gutierrez..  San  Salvador. 

Santo  Domingo  Senor  Don  Ulises  Heureaux . Santo  Domingo. 

United  States. .  I  Mr.  Grover  Cleveland . 1  Wa.shingtou.D  C. 

Uruguay .  Senor  Don  Juan  Idiarte  Borda . ;  Montevideo. 

Venezuela . 1  Seiior  Don  Joaquin  Crespo. . j  Caracas. 


UNITED  STATES  CONSULATES. 


Frequent  application  is  made  to  the  Bureau  for  the  address 
of  United  States  Consuls  in  the  South  and  Central  American 
Republics.  Those  desiring  to  correspond  with  any  consul  can 
do  so  by  addressing  “  The  United  States  Consulate  ”  at  the 
point  named.  Letters  thus  addre.s.sed  will  be  delivered  to  the 
proper  person.  It  mu.st  be  under.stood,  however,  that  it  is  not 
the  duty  of  consuls  to  devote  their  time  to  private  business, 
and  that  all  such  letters  may  properly  be  treated  as  personal  and 
any  labor  involved  may  be  subject  to  charge  therefor. 

The  followincr  is  a  list  of  United  States  Consulates  in  the 


different  Republics. 

Aroenti.ne  Republic — 
Buenos  Aires. 
Cordoba. 

Rosario. 

Bolivi.x — 

La  Paz. 

Bka7.il — 

Bahia. 

Para. 

Pernambuco. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul. 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 
.Santos. 

Chile — 

Antofagasta. 

Arica. 

Coquimbo. 

Iquique. 

'lalcahuano. 

Valparaiso. 


Colombia — 

Barranquilla. 

Bogota. 

Cartagena. 

Colon  (Aspinwall). 
Medillin. 

Panama. 

Costa  Rica — 

.San  Jose. 

Dominican  Republic — 
Puerto  Plata. 
.Samana. 

.Santo  Domingo. 
Ecuaimjk — 

Guayacjuil. 

Bahia  de  Carragues. 
ICsmeraldas. 

Manta. 

(jUAIE.MAI.A  — 

( iuatemala. 


UNITED  STATES  CONSULATES. 


Hayti — 

M  E.\  ICO —  Continued. 

Cape  Haitien. 

Tampico. 

Port  au  Prince. 

Tuxpan. 

Honduras — 

Vera  Cruz. 

Ruatan. 

NTcaragu.a — 

Tegucigalpa, 

Managua. 

Me.xico — 

San  Juan  del  Norte 

Acapulco. 

Paraguay — 

Chihuahua. 

Asuncion. 

Durango. 

Peru — 

Knsenada. 

Callao. 

Guaynias. 

Salyaih)r — 

La  Paz. 

San  Saleador. 

Matamoras. 

Uruguay — 

Mazatlan. 

Colonia. 

Merida. 

MonteYideo. 

Mexico. 

Paysandu. 

Nogales. 

Venezuela — 

Nuev'o  Laredo. 

La  Guayra. 

Pa.so  del  Xorte. 

Maracaibo. 

Piedras  Negras. 

Puerto  Cabello. 

Saltillo. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 


Hureau  of  THE  American  Republics, 

No.  2  Jackson  Place, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Many  communications  are  received  by  this  Hureau  indicating 
a  misconception  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  its  work,  as  well  as  of 
the  policy  adopted  in  the  distribution  of  its  publications.  As  a 
full  reply  to  those  who  believe  themselves  entitled  to  copies  of 
every  publication  issued  by  the  Hureau,  the  following  extracts 
from  recent  Annual  Reports  are  given  : 

TROM  ANNUAL  RKPORT,  1893. 

There  is,  however,  a  more  important  reason  for  desiring  the  success  of 
this  effort  to  place  the  publications  of  this  Bureau  in  the  hands  of  those 
willing  to  pay  for  them.  The  letters  received  every  da)-  speak  strongly 
of  an  increasing  desire  to  receive  something  free  at  the  general  expense. 
Probably  few  of  those  who  thus  place  themselves  in  the  category  of 
applicants  for  charity  realize  the  true  situation.  But  they  must  under¬ 
stand  the  impossibility  of  supplying  government  publications  at  the 
general  expense  to  all  who  apply.  Perhaps,  if  questioned,  they  would 
declare  themselves  opposed  to  all  forms  of  class  legislation.  Yet  in 
their  demands  for  public  documents  they  are  helping  to  extend  the  most 
expensive  sort  of  such  legislation.  Those  who  believe  in  a  republican 
form  of  government  have  too  great  faith  in  the  institutions  of  their 
country  to  oppose  an  effort  looking  to  the  defeat  of  tendencies  toward 
the  worst  forms  of  centralization.  All  such  will  learn  with  pleasure  of 
efforts  to  extend  information  upon  proper  lines.  The  Bureau  has  received 
many  cordial  expressions  of  approval  of  the  new  method  of  distributing 
its  publications  from  those  who  have  been  for  a  long  time  recipients  of 
copies  of  every  edition  printed. 

FROM  ANNUAL  REI’f)RT,  1894. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  there  had  been  but  a  short  trial  of  the 
experiment  of  selling  the  puV)lications  of  the  Bureau.  As  knowledge  of 
this  policy  became  more  widely  extended  the  sales  constantly  increased, 
and  the  Bureau  is  in  receipt  of  abundan  evidence  that  those  having 


EXTRACTS  FROM  ANNUAL  REPORTS. 


need  of  its  information  are  willing  to  pay  the  slight  cost  charged.  There 
still  remains  in  the  minds  of  many  applicants  a  misconception  of  the 
plan  and  scope  of  the  work  of  the  International  rnion  of  .\merican 
Republics.  In  some  cases  application  is  made  to  members  of  Congress 
for  full  sets  of  the  Bureau  publications  by  constituents  who  assume  that 
these  are  public  documents,  properly  bound  for  library  purposes  and 
fitted  to  adorn  shelves  that  might  otherwise  be  empty.  In  others, 
librarians  of  public  and  institutional  libraries,  with  a  laudable  desire  to 
secure  for  the  libraries  in  their  charge  as  full  a  line  of  documents  as  are 
available,  assume  that  because  they  have  been  made  depositories  of 
government  publications,  they  are  entitled  to  copies  of  all  documents 
issued  by  this  Bureau  for  a  distinct  commercial  purpose. 

As  to  the  first  class,  it  is  noted  with  pleasure  that  in  a  very  large 
majority  of  cases  the  applicants,  when  furnished  with  a  circular  stating 
the  policy  of  selling  the  Bureau  publications,  have  responded  by 
remitting  the  price  named.  .Although  it  has  been  an  unpleasant  duty  to 
refuse  applications  for  these  documents,  I  believe  the  best  interests  of 
every  legislator  are  consulted  by  a  strict  adherence  to  the  plan  adopted. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  every  member  who  sends  to  a  constituent  free  copies 
of  the  Bureau  Handbooks  increases  the  demand  for  the  same  favor  from 
other  constituents,  who  assume  that  they  have  an  equal  right  with  those 
they  know  to  have  been  favored.  As  to  the  second  class,  there  has  been 
more  difficulty.  Recognizing  the  purely  commercial  character  of  the 
Bureau,  and  the  soundness  of  the  principle  that  no  privileges  should  be 
granted  to  a  favored  class,  the  list  of  libraries  to  which  the  Bureau 
sends  its  publications  has  been  carefully  revised.  The  aim  has  been  to 
utilize  these  libraries  for  the  double  purpose  of  placing  information 
within  reach  of  the  public  and  for  the  better  extension  of  a  kiu>wledge 
of  the  work  of  the  Bureau.  Mistakes  may  have  been  made,  but  in  con¬ 
sidering  them  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  decision  is  in  all  cases 
made  without  reganl  to  atiy  supposed  right  of  the  applicant  to  receive, 
and  solely  on  the  ground  of  what  might  be  the  effect  on  the  prosperity 
of  the  Bureau. 


TRICE  LIST  OF  TL’RLICA TIKXS. 


PRICK  LIST  OK  THE  PUHLICATIONS  OK  THKHUREAU 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  RKPUHLICS. 

Money  may  be  sent  by  Postoffice  Order,  payable  to  “THPl 
BUREAU  OF  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS."  All  other  remit¬ 
tances  are  at  the  risk  of  the  sender.  Orders  or  checks  not  made 
payable  as  above  will  be  returned. 

3F“rOSTAGK  STAMTS  WILL  NOT  BK  RKCKIVKI)..^ 

tKSTS. 


3.  Tatent  and  Trade-mark  Laws  of  America .  .  5 

4.  Money,  WeiRlits  and  Measures  of  the  .American  Republics .  5 

6.  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  American  Republics  .  20 

8.  Import  Duties  of  Brazil  .  10 

10.  Import  Duties  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico .  15 

11.  Import  Duties  of  Costa  Rica .  .  .  10 

20.  Import  Duties  of  Nicaragua  (contained  also  in  Hand-book) .  10 

21.  Import  Duties  of  Mexico  (revised) .  15 

22.  Import  Duties  of  Bolivia  (contained  also  in  Hand-book) .  20 

23.  Import  Duties  of  Salvador  (contained  also  in  Hand-book) .  5 

24.  Import  Duties  of  Honduras  (contained  also  in  Hand-book) .  10 

25.  Import  Duties  of  Heuador  (contained  also  in  Hand-book)] .  5 

27.  Import  Duties  of  Colombia  (contained  also  in  Hand-book) .  5 

30.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau,  1S91 .  10 

32.  Hand-book  of  Guatemala .  35 

33.  Handbook  of  Colombia .  30 

36.  Import  Duties  of  Venezuela .  5 

42.  Newspaper  Directorj-  of  Latin-America .  5 

43.  Import  Duties  of  Guatemala  (contained  also  in  Handbook) .  10 

44.  Import  Duties  of  the  fnited  States,  1890  (Fmglish  and  Spanish)..  5 

45.  Import  Duties  of  Peru .  25 

46.  Import  Duties  of  Chile .  25 

47.  Import  Duties  of  I'ruguay  (containeil  also  in  Hand-book) .  25 

48.  Import  Duties  of  the  Argentine  Republic  (contained  also  in 

Hand-book) .  25 

49.  Import  Duties  of  Haiti  (contained  al.so  in  Hand-book) .  10 

50.  Hand-book  of  the  American  Republics,  No.  3 .  50 

51.  Hand-book  of  Nicaragua .  50 

52.  Hand-book  of  Santo  Domingo .  5r> 


I’KICE  LIST  OF  PCBLICATIOXS. 


53.  Innnij'ration  ami  Laml  Laws  of  Latiu  America  .  4^ 

54.  Hand-book  of  Parajiiiay .  50 

55.  Hand-book  of  Bolivia .  4‘’ 

57.  Hand-book  of  Honduras .  $0 

5.S.  Hand-book  of  Salvador .  50 

60.  Hand-book  of  Peru .  40 

61.  Hand-book  of  rrufiiiay  .  5‘> 

62.  Hand-book  of  Haiti .  50 

63.  How  the  Markets  of  Latin- America  May  be  Reached .  40 

64.  Hand-book  of  Kcuador .  50 

67.  Hand-book  of  the  Argentine  Republic .  50 

ITHLICATIONS  NOT  NI  MBHRUIV 

Second  Anuual  Report  of  the  Bureau  .  5 

Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau .  15 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau .  to 

Fifth  Anuual  Report  of  the  Bureau .  10 

Manual  de  las  Republicas  Americanas,  1S91  (Spanish  edition  of 

Hand-book  No.  i) .  50 


International  .\nierican  Conference  Reports  and  Recommendations, 
includinj'  the  Reports  of  the  Plan  of  .Arbitration,  Reciprocity 
Treaties,  Intercontinental  Railway,  Steamship  Communi¬ 
cation,  Sanitary  Refjulations,  Common  Silver  Coin,  Patents 
and  Trade-marks,  Weights  and  Measures.  Port  Dues,  Inter¬ 
national  Law,  ICxtraditiou  Treaties,  International  Bank, 
Memorial  Tablet,  Columbian  I^xposition— Octavo,  bound  in 


paper .  50 

Octavo,  bound  in  half  Morocco . i  50 


Internatiotial  American  Conference  Reports  of  Committees  and  Dis¬ 
cussions  thereon.  (Revised  under  the  directioli  of  the  Kx- 
ecuti  ve  Committee  by  order  of  the  Conference,  .adopted  March 
7,  1S90.)  Vols.  1,  2,  A.  And  4— (Juarto  edition,  bound  in  paper. 


4  vols  .  3  00 

(Juarto  edition,  bound  in  cloth,  4  vols  . 7  50 


Code  of  Commercial  Nomenclature,  first  and  second  volumes,  S50 
panes  each,  bound  in  cloth,  containinn  upward  of  24,ixx)  com¬ 
mercial  terms  each,  in  Fainli^'i*.  Spanish  and  Portunuese. 

Two  volumes . 5  '’o 

New  Fnited  States  TarilT  .Act . .  5 


PRICE  LIST  OF  PL'IiLlCATK^NS. 


THK  MONTHLY  HULLETINS. 

Subscription  price  of  the  Monthlj-  Bulletins  for  the  fiscal 
>'ear : 

July  to  June,  inclusive,  per  annum.  .  .  .  Si.OO 

Single  Copies,  -  -  -  -  -  -  lO  cents. 

In  addition  to  general  information,  the  Monthly  Bulletins 
contain  .special  information,  as  follows  : 

The  October  Bulletin  [’93 J  is  a  special  Bulletin  on  Coffee  Cultivation  in 
Mexico,  Central  .\merica,  Brazil  and  other  South  American  countries. 

November  ['93]. — Special  information  rej'ardinf'  Coal  and  Petroleum 
in  Colombia. 

December  |  '93I. — Special  information  concerninjj  Minerals  and  Mineral 
Resources  of  Noriluvestern  Nicaraj'ua  ;  Nitrate  Depo.-its,  etc  .  in  Colom¬ 
bia  ;  Coffee  in  Haiti,  Ciuatemala  and  Mexico. 

January  ['94I. — S])ecial  inf(jrmation  on  .Marble  deposits  in  Colombia  ; 
Brazil — Tariff  Changes. 

I'ebruary  [■94). — Co>ita  Rica  at  the  \V»)rld’s  I'air,  and  Railways  in  .^outh 
America. 

March  1’94| — Ramie  Culture  in  Southern  C»»untries.  ami  India  Rubber 
in  Colombia. 

April  1  94|.— SPliCIAI,  COSTA  RICA  BIT.I.IiTIN 

.May  r9l|. — Tariff  Modifications  in  Mexico. 

June  ['91). — Imjiort  Duties  »if  fiuatemala  (reviseili. 

July  ['91]. — .Aim-riian  Live  St^nk  ;  Price  of  Public  Lands  in  Mexico, 
and  linconraj'ement  to  Oold  Minin;;. 

.\u;ru^t  I  9l| — .American  Live-Stock — continued;  Coffe-e  in  l*i-rii. 

Sejitember  [ ’9i|.— .American  Live  Stock— conlinui-d  ;  Amendments  l») 
New  t'fUatemala  Tariff ;  tin-  Reciproc.'il  Comim-ri  ial  .Arran;;enu-nt>  of  the 
I’niti-d  States  under  Section  3  of  the  'I'arill  Act  of  iS(/>. 

0(  tober  1 ’91 1  — Aim  rit  an  Live  Stock —continued  .  .Ar;;enlina— ( 'otton 
Indu'try  in. 

Novi  in  be  r  ( '91 1— .American  Live-  Stock— continued;  Ar;;entina — Cotton 
Industry  in  ^concluded i ;  \’i-nezuela — Baiikin;;  Laus. 

December  I'oll. — .American  Live  Stock — continued;  Coiisnlai  and 
titherl-ees;  Honduras— Central  American  Lxiiosition  ;  Santo  Domin;;o 
— T  iriff  I lecrce. 


PRICE  LIST  OK  PUHI.ICATIOXS. 


January  [’95) — New  rnited  States  Tariff  Act  (in  Spanish  and  Tortu- 
Knese). 

February  l’95l. — American  Live  Stock — continued;  Mexico — Tariff 
Chanjies,  and  Price  of  Public  Lauds  for  Fiscal  Year  1S95-96  ;  British  Hon¬ 
duras — New  Tariff ;  Honduras — Rights  of  ForeiRiiers ;  Missioues  Award. 

March  [’95]. — American  Live  Stock — continued  ;  Brazil — Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  .\merican  Trade  with  Par.l ;  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico — Commercial 
Arrangements  between  the  I’nited  States  and  Spain  ;  Tariff  Changes  in 
Argentijie  Republic  and  Ouatemala. 

April  r95|. — American  Live  Stock — continued;  Production  and  Con¬ 
sumption  of  Coffee  ;  Chilean  Currency  Conversion  Bill ;  Venezuela — New 
Law  of  Public  Lands  ;  Tariff  Changes  in  Mexico,  Cuba,  Peru  and  Santo 
iKiiningo. 

May  |’95|. — .American  Live  Stock — continued;  Brazil — New  Internal 
Loan  ;  Colombia — Tariff  Changes  ;  Ficuador — Statistics  of  Revenue  and 
Commerce;  Venezuela — Rules  for  Finforcing  Immigratiou  Law. 

June  r95|. — .American  Live  Stock — concluded;  Costa  Rica — Cacao 
Farming  ;  Peru — Cotton  Production. 

July  |’95|. — .Argentine  Republic— Flour  Milling  ;  Census  Items  ;  British 
Homluras — Tariff  Changes;  Costa  Rica — Stock  Raising;  t'luatemala — 
Railways  ;  Ilondnr.as — Bojindary  Treaty  with  Nic.aragua  (FhJglish  and 
Spanish) ;  Tariff  Changes  in  Pern  and  A'enezuela. 

.August  l‘9.s|. — .Argentine  Republic — A’alues  of  Land  (sheep  raising); 
P;iraguay  -Custoin  Tariff,  1S95  (Finglish,  Spanish  and  Pt)rtugnese) ;  Santo 
Domingo — Decree  Creating  .Adtlitional  Tax  (linglish  and  Spanish) ;  A’ene- 
zuela — Commercial  Notes. 

September  I’os]. — .Argentine  Republic— Customs  Law  for  iS»)5 (luiglish, 
Si)anish  :md  Portuguese);  Frugmiy — Commerce  and  Trade,  1S9.J;  Treaty 
of  I'nion  befween  Honduras,  Nicaragua  and  Salvador  (Fnglish,  Spanish 
.and  P«)rtuguese). 

October  I '95 1.— Brazil— Oflicial  Census  ;  Costa  Rica — Customs  Tariff, 
(Finglisb,  Spanish  atul  Portuguese);  Coffee  Culture  iii  Costa  Rica  ; 
Tariff  Modifications  in  (iuatemala  ;ind  S;tlvador  (ICnglish,  Spanish  and 
Portugiu'se. 

Novembi-r  I’li.s].  —  Ivxtension  of  Telegraph  Communication;  I\cu;ulor — 
Pfoiiosed  Railway  Ivxtiaision  ;  Mi-xico — The  .Alcab;il;t  T;i\  ;  Commerce 
.and  Resources  «)f  A'ueatan;  Frugimy — .American  ttpportunities  for  Trade; 
Venezui-la — 'I'aritf  Mo<litications  (linglisb,  Spanish  ;ind  Portuguese) 

December  | 'os].- lIonilur;is — New  .Agricultural  Law;  Mexico— Law 
Concerning  .Aliensbip  ami  Naturalization;  A’enezuela — Commerce. 
Manufactures,  v'tc.  ;  Brazil  — Cotton  Imlustry  in;  Nicaragua — T;iritf 
Cb;inges  ;  Peru — Sugar  Industry  in. 


ki 


PRICE  I.IST  OE  PUHLIC.ATIOXS. 


January  [’96], — Costa  Rica — Raiiana  Culture;  Mexico — Trice  of  ('fOv- 
ernnient  Lands  for  I'iscal  Yeari.S96-97:  Venezuela— Cocoanut  Culture  ; 
Teru — Decree  Creating  Salt  Monopoly  ;  Tariff  Changes  in  Rrazil  and 
I'rujfuay. 

February  [’96]. — Mexico — Cultivation  of  Cacao,  Vanilla,  India-Rubber, 
Indigo  and  Bananas  ;  rruguay — Tariff  Modifications  (Kntjlisli,  Spanish 
and  Tortu}'uese». 

March  |'96]. — Teru — Aniendnient  to  Teruvian  Tatent  Law;  Modification 
of  Tobacco  Duties;  Honduras — Trade  with  the  I'nited  States. 

.\pril  ['96]. — Brazil — Coniinerce  of  the  .\tnazon  ;  Colombia — Tariff 
channes  ;  Mexico — Colonization  Law.  etc. 

May  1'96|. — Brazil — Minerals  and  Mininj'  Industries;  Costa  Rica — 
Su^ar  Industry. 


RHTRINTS  OF  TFBLICATIONS  NAMED  ABOVE,  AND  BOFND 
TOGETHER  I-N  TATER,  AS  STATED  BELOW. 


Price— Cents. 


Vol.  I,  Tart  i. — First  Annual  Report,  Hand-bo<ik  No.  3,  and  Bread- 

stuffs  in  Latin  America .  60 

Vol.  I,  Tart  2. — Mines  and  Miniii)'  Laws,  Land  and  Imminration 

Laws,  Commercial  Information .  60 

Vol.  5,  Tart  i. — Tariffs  ;  Argentine  Rupublic,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  British 

Tossessions .  40 

Vol.  5,  Tart  2. — Tariffs:  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba  and 
Tuerto  Rico,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Mexico, 

Nicaragua .  40 

Vol.  5,  Tart  3. — Tariffs:  Teru,  Salvador,  Santo  Domingo,  I'nited 

States,  I'ruguay,  Venezuela .  40 


Commercial  Directories  of  the  different  Republics 
of  Central  and  .South  .America,  issued  some  years  a^jo  by  the 
Bureau,  are  no  lonj^er  included  in  the  above  li.st,  as  they  arc*^ 
not  reliable. 

CLINTON  LURBISH,  Director. 

WASHI.NfVTO.N,  .March  i,  1=96. 

'I  hese  publications  may  be  |)urchased  from  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.,  Chica^ro  and  New  York. 


VALUK  OF  AMERICAN  COINS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  in  United  States  gold,  of  coins 
representing  the  monetary  units  of  the  Central  and  South  American 
republics,  and  Mexico,  estimated  quarterly  by  the  Director  of  the  United 
States  mint,  in  pursuance  of  act  of  Congress  ; 


Uruguay  has  the  gold  standard  without  a  gold  currency.  One  million 
dollars  in  silver  of  various  denonnnations  were  coined  two  years  ago. 


VALCK  OK  AMERICAN  COINS. 


and  fli,ooo,ooo  more  are  now  being  issued.  This  currency  is  accepted  as 
legal  tender. 

Paraguay  has  no  gold  or  silver  coins  of  its  own  stamping.  The  silver 
peso  of  other  South  American  republics  circulates  there,  and  has  the 
same  value  as  in  the  countries  that  issue  them. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


The  following  table  gives  the  chief  weights  and  measures  in  commer¬ 
cial  use  in  Mexico  and  the  republics  of  Central  and  South  America,  and 
their  equivalents  in  the  I’nited  States  : 


Dksomisatiox. 


WlIEUK  1'SEI>. 


U.  F.yriVALENTs 


Are . 

A  robe . 

Arroba  (dry) . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

Arroba  (liquid) . 

Kurril . 

Carira . 

Centavo . 

Cuadra . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

Cubic  Meter . 

Fauega  (dry) . . 

do  . . 

do  . 

do  . . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

F  raseo . 

do  . 

Grain . 

Hectare . 

Ilectoiiter(dry). ... 

do  (li<|Uid). 
Kiiogram  (kilo). . . . 

Kilometer . : 

l-eague  (land) . 

Lilira . 


do  ... 
do  ... 
do  ... 
do  ... 
do  ... 

•  lo  ... 
do  ... 

Liter _ 

I.ivre  .... 
Manr.ana 


Metric . 

Paraguay . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Brazil . 

Cuba . 

Venezuela . 

Cuba  and  Venezuela . 

Argentine  Republic  and  .Mexico.. 

Mexico  and  Salvador . 

Central  America . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Paraguay . 

Paraguay  (square) . 

U  ruguay . 

Metric..’ . 

Central  America . 

Chile . 

Cuba . 

.Mexico . 

Uruguay  (double) . 

Uruguay  (single) . 

Venezuela . 

Argentine  Rei)ublie  . 

Mexico . 

Met  ric . 

do  . 

do  . . . 

do  . 

do  . 

do  . 

Paraguay . 

Argentine  Republic . 

Central  America . 

Chile . 

Cuba . 

Mexico . 

Peru . 

Uruguay . 

Venezuela . 

.Metric . 

Guiana . 

Costa  Rica . 


0.(rj4Tl  acre. 

‘J.O  {Htunds. 
•iVtllT.A  ]>ounds. 
;tJ.3s  jiounds. 
io.lidCsl  )>ouiuIs. 
'iA.4(rg4  jM)und>. 
4.3t;3  gallons. 
•Jo.d'sT  gallons. 
30d  pounds. 
4.'Jt):{i  gallons. 
4.3  acres. 

TS.'.t  yards. 

8.077  Square  feet 
8  acres  (nearly). 
3,0.3  cubic  feet. 
1.574.')  bushels. 
3.57.’)  bushels. 
L.Mi;)  tiiishels. 

1..  54738  bushels. 

1  7.77(1  bushels. 

3.8,88  bushels. 

1  ..5‘.f.t  bushels. 

3.. 50‘.t()  quarts. 

'  3.5  quarts. 

1.5.433  grains. 
3.471  acres. 
‘3.838  buslicis. 
3(1.417  gallons. 

I  3.304(1  pounds. 
0.(13137(1  mile. 
4.(133  acres, 
j  1.0137  pounds. 

,  1.043  )>ounds. 

I  1.014  |>oimds. 
1.01(11  pounds. 
1.014(15  pounds. 
1.0143  pounds. 

!  1.0143  pounds. 

!  1.01(11  pounds. 

!  1.0.5(17  ()iiurls. 

1  l.((?.)l  pounds. 

I  1 ,53)  acres. 


WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 


DeSOMINATIOS.  I 

Wnr.KE  Used. 

1  U.  S.  Equivalksts. 

. i  0.'.U78  foot. 

do  . 

Central  America . 

.  fts.874  inches. 

.  3:{.:«7  inches. 

.  .'13  inches. 

1 

MKTRIC  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 

METRIC  WEIGHTS. 

MilliRram  (i/ioco  pram)  equals  0.0154  prain. 

Centifcram  ( i/ioo  graiii)  equals  0.1543  grain. 

Decigram  (i/io  gram)  equals  1.5432  grains. 

Gram  equals  15.432  grains. 

Decagram  (10  grams)  equals  0.3527  ounce. 

Hectogram  (kxj  grams)  equals  3.5274  ounces. 

Kilogram  (1,000  grams)  equals  2.2046  pounds. 

Myriagram  (10,000  grams)  equals  22.046  pounds. 

Quintal  (100,000  grams)  equals  220.46  pounds. 

Millier  or  tonuca — ton  (1,000,000  grams)  equals  2,204.6  pounds. 

METRIC  DRV  MEASURE. 

Milliliter  (i/io<»  liter,  equals  0.061  cubic  inch. 

Centiliter  (1/100  liter)  equals  0.6102  cubic  inch. 

Deciliter  (1/10  liter)  equals  6.1022  cubic  inches. 

Eiter  e(|uals  0.90S  quart. 

Decaliter  ( 10  liters)  equals  9.0S  quarts. 

Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  2.S3S  bushels. 

Kiloliter  (1,000  liters)  equals  1.308  cubic  yards. 

METRIC  I.IQUID  MEA.SURE. 

Milliliter  (i/irxx)  liter)  equals  0.27  fluid  ounce. 

Centiliter  (i/ioo  liter)  equals  0.338  Iluid  ounce. 

Deciliter  (i/io  liter)  equals  0.845  P'11- 
Liter  c()uals  1.0567  quarts. 


L 


METRIC  WEIGHTS  AM)  MEASURES. 

Decaliter  (lo  liters)  equals  2.6417  gallons. 

Hectoliter  (100  liters)  equals  26.417  gallons. 

Kiloliter  (icxj  liters)  equals  264.17  gallons. 

METRIC  ME.\SrRKS  OE  LENGTH. 

Millimeter  (i/iooo  meter)  equals  0.0394  inch. 

Centimeter  (1/100  meter;  equals  0.3937  inch. 

Decimeter  (i/io  meter)  equals  3.937  inches. 

Meter  equals  39.37  inches. 

Decameter  (10  meters)  equals  393.7  inches. 

Hectometer  (100  meters)  equals  32S  feet  i  inch. 

Kilometer  (1,000  meters)  equals  0.62137  J'lile  (3,280  feet  10  inches). 
Myriameter  (10,000  meters)  equals  6.2137  miles. 

METRIC  SURE.ACE  ME.^Sl’RE. 

Centare  (i  square  meter)  equals  1,550  square  inches. 

.\re  (loo^square  meters)  119.6  square  yards. 

Hectare  (  io,cxxd  square  meters)  equals  2,471  acres. 

The  metric  system  has  been  adopted  by  the  following  named 
countries :  Argentine  Republic,  Holivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Co.sta 
Rica,  Ecuador,  Mexico,  United  States  of  America,  United  States 
of  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 


